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CHaprern XIX, 


A= T Hepzrpan’s house stood well up the hill, far enough away 

from the village to escape the hubbub and confusion which, 
during the removal of any considerable store of spirit, was most 
certain to prevail. 

Hidden away in the recesses of a tortuous valley, amid hills whose 
steep sides bristled with tier after tier of bare, broken rocks, to reach 
or to leave Polperro by any other mode than on foot was a task of 
considerable difficulty. Waggons were unknown, carts not available ; 
and it was only at the risk of its rider’s life and limbs that any horse 
ventured along the perilous descents and ascents of the old Talland 
road. Out of these obstacles, therefore, arose the necessity for a 
number of men who could manage the drays, dorsals, and crooks 
which were the more common and favoured modes of conveyance. 
With the natural love of a little excitement, combined with the 
desire to do as you would be done by, it was only thought neighbourly 
to lend a hand at whatever might be going on; and the general 
result of this sociability was, that half the place might be found 
congregated about the house, assisting to the best of their ability 
to impede all progress, and successfully turn any attempt at work 
into confusion and disorder. 

To add to this tumult, a keg of spirits was kept on tap, to which 
all comers were made free, so that the crowd grew first noisy and 
good-tempered, then riotously merry and quarrelsomely drunk, until 
occasions had been known when a general fight had ensued, the 
kegs had got burst open and upset, the men who were hired to 
deliver them lay maddened or helpless in the street, while the spirit, 
for which liberty and life had been risked, flowed into the gutters 
like so much water. 
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Tn vain had Adam, to whom these scenes afforded nothing but 
anger and disgust, used all his endeavours to persuade his fellow- 
workers to give up running the vessel ashore with the cargo in her. 
The Polperro men, except under necessity, turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties, and in many cases preferred risking a seizure to foregoing 
the foolhardy recklessness of openly defying the arm of the law. 
The plan which Adam would have seen universally adopted here, as 
it was in most of the other places round the coast, was that of 
dropping the kegs, slung on a rope, into the sea, and (securing 
them by an anchor) leaving them there until some convenient season 
when, certain of not being disturbed, they were landed, and either 
removed to a more distant hiding-place, or conveyed at once to 
their final destination. But all this involved immediate trouble and 
delay, and the men who, without a complaint or a murmur, would 
endure weeks of absence from their homes, the moment those homes 
came in sight grew irritable under control and impatient of all 
authority. 

With a spirit of independence which verged on rebellion, with 
an uncertain temperament in which good and bad lay jostled together 
so haphazard, that to calculate which at any given moment might 
come uppermost was an impossibility, these sons of the sea were 
hard to lead, and impossible to drive. Obstinate, credulous, super- 
stitious, they looked askant on innovation, and hated change, fearing 
lest it should turn away the luck which they vaunted in the face 
of discretion; making it their boast that so many years had gone 
by since any mischance had overtaken the Polperro folk, that they 
could afford to laugh at the soldiers before their faces, and snap their 
fingers at the cruisers behind their backs. 

Under these circumstances, it was not to be supposed that Adam’s 
arguments proved very effective; no proposition he made was ever 
favourably received, and this one was more than usually unpopular. 
So, in spite of his prejudice against a rule which necessitated the 
sequence of riot and disorder, he had been forced to give in, and 
to content himself by using his authority to control violence, and 
stem as much as possible the tide of excess. It was no small 
comfort to him that Eve was absent, and the knowledge served to 
smooth his temper and keep down his irritability. Besides which, 
his spirits had risen to no common height, a frequent result of the 
reaction which sets in after great emotion, although Adam placed 
his happy mood to the credit of Eve’s kind words and soft glances. 

It was late in the afternoon before the kegs were all got out and 
safely cleared off; but at length the last man took his departure, the 
visitors began to disperse, Uncle Zebedee and Jerrem disappeared 
with them, and the house was left to the undisturbed possession of 
Joan and Adam. 
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“T shall bring Eve back when I come,” Adam said, re-appearing 
from the smartening up he had been giving to himself. 

“ All right,” replied Joan, but in such a weary voice that Adam’s 
heart smote him for leaving her there alone, and with a great effort 
at self-sacrifice he said: ‘“ Would you like to go too?” 

“Iss, if I could go two, p’r’aps I should,” retorted Joan ; “ but as 
Tm only wan, p’r’aps I might find myself wan in the way. There, 
go along with ’ee, do,” she added, seeing him still hesitate. “ You 
knaw if there’d bin any chance o’ my goin’, you wouldn’t ha’ axed 


” 


me. 


A little huffed by this home-thrust, Adam waited for nothing more, 
but turning away, he closed the door after him, and set off at a brisk 
pace up the Lansallos road, towards Aunt Hepzibah’s house. 

The light had now all but faded out, and over everything seaward 
a cloudy film of mist hung thick and low; but this would soon lift 
up and be blown away, leaving the night clear and the sky bright 
with the glitter of a myriad stars, beneath whose twinkling light 
Adam would tell his tale of love, and hear the sweet reply ; and at 
the thought a thousand hopes leaped into life, and made his pulses 
quicken, and his nerves thrill. Strive as he might, arrived at Aunt 
Hepzibah’s he could neither enter upon nor join in any general con- 
versation ; and so marked was his silence and embarrassed his manner, 
that the assembled party came to the charitable conclusion that some- 
thing had gone wrong in the adjustment of his liquor, and knowing 
it was ticklish work to meddle with a man who, with a glass beyond, 
had fallen a drop short, they made no opposition to Eve’s speedy 
preparations for immediate departure. 

“Oh Eve!” Adam exclaimed, giving vent to deep-drawn sighs of 
relief, as, having turned from the farm-gate, they were out of sight 
and hearing of the house. “I hope you're not vexed with me for 
seeming such a fool as I’ve been feeling there. I have been so long- 
ing for the time to come when I could speak to you, that for thinking 
of it I couldn’t talk about the things they asked me of.” 

“Why, whatever can you have to say of so much importance ?” 
stammered Eve, trying to speak as if she was unconscious of the 
subject he was about to broach, and this from no coquetry, but because 
of an embarrassment so allied to that which Adam felt, that if he 
could have looked into her heart, he would have seen his answer in 
its tumultuous beating. 

“I think you know,” said Adam, softly; and as he spoke he 
stooped to catch a glimpse of her averted face. “It’s only what 
Pd on my lips to say last night, only the door was opened before I'd 
time to get the words out, and afterwards you wouldn’t so much as 
Sive me a look, although,” he added reproachfully, “ you sat up ever 
v2 
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so long after I was gone, and only ran away when you thought that 
I was coming.” 

“No, indeed I didn’t do that,” said Eve, earnestly ; “that was Joan 
who you heard. I went upstairs almost the minute after you left.” 

“Ts that really true?” exclaimed Adam, seizing both her hands, 
and holding them tight within his own. “Eve, you don’t know what 
I suffered, thinking you were caught by Jerrem’s talk, and didn’t 
care whether I felt hurt or pleased. I lay awake most of the night, 
thinking whether it could ever be that you could care for me, as by 
some magic you’ve made me care for you. I fancied——” 

But here a rustle in the hedge made them both start. Adam 
turned quickly round, but nothing was to be seen. 

“*Twas most like nothing but a stoat or a rabbit,” he said, vexed 
at the interruption; “ still ’tis all but certain there'll be somebody 
upon the road. Would you mind crossing over to the cliff? ’tis only 
a little bit down the other side.” 

Eve raised no objection, and turning, they picked their way along 
the field, got over the gate, and down through the tangle of gorse 
and briar to the path which ran along the Lansallos side of the cliff. 
Every step of the way was familiar to Adam, and he so guided Eve 
as to bring her down to a rough bit of rock which projected out and 
formed a seat on a little flat of ground overhanging a deep gully. 

“ There,” he said, in a tone of satisfaction, “ this isn’t so bad, is it? 
You won’t feel cold here, shall you ?” 

* No, not a bit,” said Eve. 

Then there was a pause, which Eve broke by first giving a nervous, 
half-suppressed sigh, and then saying : 

“It’s very dark to-night, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Adam, who had been thinking how he should best 
begin his subject. “I thought the mist was going to clear off 
better than this, but that seems to look like dirty weather blowing 
up;” and he pointed to the watery shroud, behind which lay the 
waning moon. 

“JT wish a storm would come on,” said Eve. “I should so like to 
see the sea tossing up, and the waves dashing over everything.” 

“ What, while we two are sitting here?” said Adam, smiling. 

“No; of course I don’t mean now, this very minute, but some 
time.” 

“Some time when I’m away at sea?” put in Adam. 

Eve gave a little shudder. 

“Not for the world. I should be frightened to death if a storm 
came on and you away. But you don’t go out in very bad weather, 
do you, Adam?” 

“Not if I can help it, I don’t,” he answered. “Why, would you 
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mind if I did?” and he bent down so that he could look into her 
face. “Eh, Eve, would you?” 

His tone and manner conveyed so much more than the words, that 
Eve felt it impossible to meet his gaze. 

“T don’t know,” she faltered. ‘ What do you ask me for?” 

“What do I ask you for?” he repeated, unable longer to repress 
the passionate torrent which he had been striving to keep under. 
“ Because suspense seems to drive me mad. Because, try as I may, 
I can’t keep silent any longer. I wanted, before I said more, to ask 
you about somebody you've left behind you at London; but it’s of 
no use. No matter what he may be to you, I must tell you that 
I love you, Eve; that you’ve managed in this little time to make 
every bit of my heart your own.” 

“Somebody in London?” Eve repeated, silently. “Who could 
he mean? Not Reuben May; how should he know about him?” 

The words of love that followed this surprise seemed swallowed up 
in her desire to have her curiosity satisfied and her fears set at rest. 

“What do you mean about somebody I left in London?” she said, 
and the question, abruptly put, jarred upon Adam’s excited mood, 
strained as his feelings were, each to its utmost tension. This man 
she had left behind then could, even at a moment like this, stand 
uppermost in her mind. 

“A man, I mean, to whom, before you left, you gave a promise ;” 
and this time, so at variance was the voice with Adam’s former tones 
of passionate avowal, that, coupled with the shock of hearing that 
word “promise,” Eve’s heart quailed, and to keep herself from 
betraying her agitation she was forced to say, with an air of ill- 
feigned amazement : 


“A man I left—somebody I gave a promise to? I really don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“Qh, yes, you do,” and by this time every trace of wooing had 
passed from Adam’s face, and all the love so late set flowing from 
his heart was choked and forced back on himself. “Try and 
remember some fellow who thinks he’s got the right to ask how 
you're getting on among the country bumpkins; whether you ain’t 
tired of them yet; and when you're coming back. Perhaps,” he 
added, goaded on by Eve's continued silence, “’twill help you if 
I say ’twas the one who came to see you off aboard the Mary Jane. 
I suppose you haven’t forgot him?” 

Eve’s blood boiled at the sneer conveyed in Adam’s tone and look. 
Raising her eyes defiantly to his, she said : 

“Forgotten him; certainly not! If you had said anything about 
the Mary Jane before, I should have known directly who you meant. 
That person is a very great friend of mine.” 
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“ Friend!” 
“Yes, friend! The greatest friend I’ve got.” 

“Oh, I'm very glad I know that; because I don’t approve of 
friends. The woman I ask to be my wife must be contented with 
me, and not wanting anything from anybody else.” 

“A most amiable decision to'come to,” said Eve; “I hope you 
may find somebody contented to be so dictated to.” 

“T thought I had found somebody already,” said Adam, letting a 
softer inflexion come into his voice. “I fancied that at least, Eve, 
you were made out of different stuff to the women who are always 
hankering to catch every man’s eye.” 

“ And pray what should make you alter your opinion? Am I to 
be thought the worse of because an old friend, who had promised he 
would be a brother to me, offers to see me ofl on my journey, and I 
let him come? You must have a very poor opinion of women, Adam, 
or at least a very poor opinion of me.” 

And the air of offended dignity with which she gave this argument 
forced Adam to exclaim : 

“Oh, Eve! forgive me if I have spoken hastily ; it is only because 
I think so much more of you—place you so much higher than any 
other girl I ever saw—that makes me expect so much more of you. 
Of course,” he continued, finding she remained silent, “ you had every 
right to allow your friend to go with you, and it was only natural he 
should wish to do so; only when a man’s so torn by love as I am, he 
feels jealous of every eye that’s turned upon you: each look you give 
another seems something robbed from me.” 

Eye’s heart began to soften; her indignation was beginning to 
melt away. 

“ And when I heard he was claiming a promise, I——’ 

“ What promise?” said Eve, sharply. 

“What promise did you give him?” replied Adam, warily, sus- 
picion giving to security another thrust. 

“That’s not the point,” said Eve. “You say I gave hima promise : 
I ask what that promise was ?” 

“'The very question I put to you. I know what he says it was, 
und I want to hear if what he says is true. Surely,” he added, 
seeing she hesitated, “if this is only a friend, and a friend who is to 
be looked on like a brother, you can’t have given him any promise 
that if you can remember you can’t repeat.” 

Eve’s face betrayed her displeasure. 

“ Really, Adam,” she said, “I know of no right that you have iv 
take me to task in this manner.” 

“No,” he answered ; “I was going to ask you to give me that 
right, when you interrupted me; however, that’s very soon set 
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straight. I’ve told you I love you, now I ask you if you love me? 
and, if so, whether you will marry me? After you’ve answered me, 
I shall be able to put my questions without fear of offence.” 

“Will you, indeed!” said Eve. “I should think that would rather 
depend upon what the answer may be.” 

“Whatever it may be, I’m waiting for it,” said Adam, grimly. 

“Let me see, I must consider what it was I was asked,” said Eve. 
“ First, if——” 

“Oh, don’t trouble about the first; I shall be satisfied of that, if 
you answer the second and tell me you will accept me as a husband.” 

“Say keeper.” 

“ Keeper, if that pleases you better.” 

“Thank you very much, but I don’t feel quite equal to the honour. 
I’m not so tired yet of doing what pleases myself, that I need submit 
my thoughts and looks and actions to another person.” 

“Then you refuse to be my wife ? ” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ And you cannot return the love I offer you ?” 

Kve was silent. 

“Do you hear ?” he said, 

“Yes, I hear.” 

“Then answer ; have I got your love, or haven’t 1? ” 

“ Whatever love you might have had,” she broke out passionately, 
“vou've taken care to kill.” 

“ Kill!” he repeated ; “it must have been precious delicate, if it 
couldn’t stand the answering of one question. Look here, Eve, when 
I told you I. had given you my heart and every grain of love in it, I 
only spoke the truth; but unless you can give me yours as whole 
and as entire as I have given mine, fore God Id rather jump off 
yonder rock than face the misery that would come upon us both. I 
know what ’tis to see another take what should be yours—to see 
another given what you are craving for. The torture of that past is 
dead and gone, but the devil it bred in me lives still, and woe betide 
the man or woman who rouses it.” 

Instinctively Eve shrank back; the look of pent-up passion 
frightened her, and made her whole body shiver.” 

“There, there, don’t alarm yourself,” said Adam, passing his hand 
over his forehead, as if to brush away the traces which this outburst 
had occasioned: “TI don’t want to frighten you; all I want to know 
is—can you give me the love I ask of you?” 

“T couldn’t bear to be suspected,” faltered Eve. 

“Then act so that you would be above suspicion.” 

“With a person always on the watch looking out for this and 
that, so that you would be afraid to speak or open your mouth, I don’t 
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see how one could possibly be happy,” said Eve. ‘ All you did, all 
you said, might be taken wrongly, and when you were most innocent 
you might be thought most guilty. No; I don’t think I could stand 
that, Adam.” 

“Very well,” he said, coldly ; “if you feel your love is too weak to 
bear that—and a great deal more than that—you are very wise to 
withhold it from me; those who have much to give require much in 
return.” 

“Oh, don’t think I haven’t that in me which would make my love 
equal yours any day,” said Eve, nettled at the doubt which Adam 
had flung at her. “IfI gave any one my heart, I should give it all ; 
but when I do that, I hope it will be to somebody who won’t doubt 
me and suspect me.” 

“Then Id advise you not to give them cause to,” said Adam. 

“And T’'d advise you to keep your cautions for those that need 
them,” replied Eve, rising from where she had been sitting and turn- 
ing her face in the direction of home. 

“Oh, you needn’t fear being troubled by any more I shall say,” 
said Adam ; “I’m only sorry that I’ve been led to say what I have. 

“Pray don’t let that trouble you; such things, with me, go in at 
one ear and out at the other.” 

“In that case I won’t waste any more words,” said Adam; “so if 


you can keep your tongue still, you needn’t fear being obliged to 
listen to anything I shall say.” 

Eve gave a little scornful inclination of her head, in token of the 
accepted silence between them, and in silence the two commenced 
their walk, and took their way towards home. 


Cuaptrrn XX. 


Except the long surging roll of the waves, as in monotonous succession 
they dashed and broke against the rocks, not a sound was to be heard. 
The night had grown more lowering; the sprinkle of stars was hid 
behind the dense masses of cloud, through which, ever and anon, the 
moon, with shadowy face, broke out and feebly cast down a glimmering 
light. Below, the outspread stretch of water lay dark and motionless, 
its glassy surface cold and glittering like steel. Walking a little in the 
rear of Adam, Eve shuddered as her eyes fell on the depths, over 
whose brink the narrow path they trod seemed hanging. Instinctively 
she shrank closer to the cliff-side, to be caught by the long trails of 
bramble which, with bracken and gorse, made the steep descent a 
bristly wall. Insensibly affected by external surroundings, unused 
to such complete darkness, the sombre aspect of the scene filled her 
with nervous apprehension; every bit of jutting rock she stumbled 
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against was a yawning precipice, and at each step she took she died 
some different death. The terrors of her mind entirely absorbed all 
her former indifference and ill-humour, and she would have gladly 
welcomed any accident which would have afforded her a decent pretext 
for breaking this horrible silence. But nothing occurred, and they 
reached the open piece of green, and were close on the crumbling 
ruins of St. Peter’s chapel, without a word having passed between 
them. The moon struggled out with greater effort, and to Eve's 
relief showed that the zigzag dangers of the path were past, and there 
was now nothing worse to fear than what might happen on any uneven 
grassy slope. Moreover, the buzz of voices was near, and though they 
could not see the persons speaking, Eve knew, by the sound, that they 
could not be very far distant. Having before him the peculiar want 
of reticence generally displayed by the Polperro folk, Adam would 
have given much to have been in a position to ask Eve to remount the 
hill and get down by the other side; but under present circumstances 
he felt it impossible to make any suggestion: things must take their 
course, and without a word of warning he and Eve gained the 
summit of the raised elevation which forms a sheltered background 
to this favourite loitering-place, at once to find themselves the centre 
of observation to a group of men whose noisy discussion they had 
apparently interrupted. 

“Why, ’tis my son Adam, ain’t it?” exclaimed the voice of Uncle 
Zebedee ; and at the sound of a little mingled hoarseness and thick- 
ness Adam’s heart sank within him. ‘And who’s this he’s a got 
with un, eh?” 

“Tis me, Uncle Zebedee,” said Eve, stepping down on to the flat, 
and advancing towards where the old man stood lounging. “Eve, 
you know.” 

“Awh, Eve, is it?” exclaimed Zebedee. ‘Why, how long’s 
t'wind veered round to your quarter, my maid? Be you two sweet- 
heartin’, then—eh ? ” 

“Pye been all day up to Aunt Hepzibah’s,” said Eve, quickly, 
trying to cover her confusion, “and Adam came to fetch me back : 
that’s how it is we’re together.” 

“Waal, but he needn’t ha’ fetched ’ee ‘less he’d got a mind for yer 
company, Is’pose,” returned Zebedee, with a meaning laugh. “Come, 
come now! ’t ’ull niver do for ’ee to try to cabobble Uncle Zibedee ! 
So you and Adam’s courtyin’ be ’ee? Waal, there’s nuffin to be 
said agen that I s’pose?” and he looked round as if inviting con- 
currence or contradiction. “Her’s my poor brother Andrer’s little 
maid, ye knaw, shipmates,” and here he made a futile attempt to 
present Eve to the assembled company, “ what’s dead—and drownded 
—and gone to Davy’s locker; so notwithstandin’ I’d lashins sooner 
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"twas our Joan he’d ha’ fix’d on—Lord ha’ massy!” he added, paren- 
thetically, “ Joan’s worth a horsgead o’ she—still what’s wan man’s 
mate’s another man’s pison; and howsomedever that lies, I reckon it 
needn’t go for to hinder me fra’ drinkin’ their healths in a drap 0’ 
good liquor. So come along, my hearties;” and making a movement 
which sent him forward with a lurch, he began muttering something 
about his sea-legs, the effect of which was drowned in the shout 
evincing the ready satisfaction with which this proposal for 
friendly conviviality was hailed. 

Eye drew in her breath, trying to gather up courage and combat 
down the horrible suspicion that Uncle Zebedee was not quite him- 
self—didn’t exactly know what he was saying—had taken too much 
todrink. With congratulatory intent she found herself jostled against 
by two or three others near her, whose noisy glee and uncertain gait 
only increased her fears. What should she do? Where could she go? 
What had become of Adam? surely he would not go and leave her 
amongst 

But already her question was answered by a movement from some 
one behind, who, with a dexterous interposition, succeeded in placing 
himself between Uncle Zebedee and herself. 

“Father!” and Adam’s voice sounded more harsh and stern than 
usual, “leave Eve to go home as she likes; she’s' not used to these 
sort o’ ways, and she will not take things as you mean them.” 

“Eh! what? How not mane ’em?” exclaimed old Zebedee, 
taken aback by his son’s sudden appearance. “I arn’t a said no 
harm that I knaws by: there’s no “fence in givin’ the maid a wet 
welcome, I s’pose.” 

A buzz of dissatisfaction at Adam’s interference inspired Zebedee 
with renewed confidence, and with two or three sways in order to get 
the right balance, he managed to bring himself to a standstill right in 
front of Adam, into whose face he looked with a comical expression 
of defiance and humour, as he said: 

“Why, come ‘long with us, lad, do ’ee, and name the liquor yerself, 
and see it passes round free, and turn and turn about ; and let’s hab 
a song or two, and get up Rozzy Treloar wi’ his fiddle, and Zeke 
Orgall there ’ull dance us a hornpipe,” and he began a double-shufile 
with his feet, adding, as his dexterity came to a sudden and somewhat 
unsteady finish, “Tis a ill wind that blows nobody no good, and a 
poor heart what niver rejices.” 

Eve during this time had been vainly endeavouring to make her 
escape, an impossibility, as Adam saw, under existing circumstances, 
and this decided him to use no further argument ; but, with his arm 
put through his father’s, and in company with the rest of the group, 
he apparently conceded to their wishes, and motioning Eve on, the 
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party proceeded along the path, down the steps, and towards the 
quay, until they came in front of the Three Pilchards, now the centre 
of life and jollity, with the sonnd of voices and the preparatory 
scraping of a fiddle to enhance the promise of comfort which glowed 
in the ruddy reflection sent by the bright lights and cheerful fire 
through the red window-curtain. 

“ Now, father,” exclaimed Adam, with a resolute grip of the old 
man’s arm, “you and me are homeward-bound. We'll welcome our 
neighbours some other time, but for this evening let’s say good-night 
to them.” 

“Good-night!” repeated Zebedee: “how good-night? Why, 
what ud be the manin’ o’ that? None o’ us ain’t agoin’ to part 
company here, I hopes. We’m all goin’ to cast anchor to the same 
moorin’s—eh, mates ?” 

“No, no, no!” said Adam, impatiently ; “ you come along home 
with me, now.” 

“Tss} iss ; all right,” laughed the old man, trying to wriggle out 
of his son’s grasp; only not just yet awhiles. ‘* I’m agoiw’ in here to 
drink your good health, Adam lad, and all here’s acomin’ with me— 
ain’t us, hearties ? ” 

“Pack of stufi—drink my health!” exclaimed Adam. “ There's 
no more reason for drinking my health to-night than any other night. 
Come along now, father: you’ve had a hard day of it, you know, and 
when you get home can have whatever you want quietly by your own 
fireside ? ” 

But Zebedee, though perfectly good-humoured, was by no means 
to be persuaded ; he continued to laugh and writhe about as if the 
fact of his detention was merely a good joke on Adam’s part, the 
lookers-on abetting and applauding his determination, until Adam’s 
temper could restrain itself no longer, and with no very pleasant 
explosion of wrath he let go his hold, and intimated that his father 
Was free to take what course pleased him most. 

“That's right, lad!” exclaimed old Zebedee, heartily, shaking 
limself together. ‘‘ You’m a good son, and a capital sailor-man, but 
you'm pore company, Adam—very pore company.” 

And with this truism (to which a general shout gave universal 
assent) ringing in his ears, Adam strode away up the street with all 
possible speed, and was standing in front of the house door when he 
was suddenly struck by the thought of what had become of Eve. 
Since they had halted in front of the Three Pilchards, he had seen 
nothing of her ; she had disappeared, and in all probability had made 
her way home. 

The thought of having to confront her caused him to hesitate : 
should he goin? What else could he do? Where had he to go? So, 
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with a sort of desperation, he pushed open the door and found himself 
within the sitting-room. It was empty; the fire had burnt low, the 
wick of the unsnuffed candle had grown long—evidently Eve had 
not returned ; and with an undefined mixture of regret and relief Adam 
~ sat down, leaned his arms on the table, and laid his head upon them. 

During the whole day the various excitements he had undergone 
had so kept his mind on the stretch that its powers of keen suscepti- 
bility seemed now thoroughly exhausted, and in place of the acute 
pain he had previously suffered there had come a dull, heavy weight 
of despair, before which his usual foree and determination seemed 
vanquished and powerless. The feeling uppermost was a sense of 
the injustice inflicted on him; that he, who in practice and principle 
was so far removed above his neighbours, should be made to 
suffer for their follies and misdeeds, should have to bear the degra- 
dation of their vices. As to any hope of reclaiming them, he had 
long ago given that up, though not without a certain disappointment 
in the omniscience of that Providence which could refuse the co- 
operation of his valuable agency. 

Adam suffered from that strong belief in himself which is apt, 
when carried to excess, to throw a shadow on the highest qualities. 
Outstepping the Pharisee, who thanked God that he was not like 
other men, Adam thanked himself, and fed his vanity, by the assur- 
ance that had the Polperro folk followed his lead, and his advice, 
they would now be walking in his footsteps; instead of which they 
had despised him as a leader, and rejected him as a counsellor, so 
that, exasperated by their ignorance and stung by their ingratitude, 
he had cast them off and abandoned them for ever; and out 
of this disappointment had arisen a dim shadow of some far-off 
future, wherein he caught glimpses of a new life, filled with fresh 
hopes and successful endeavours. 

From the moment his heart had opened towards Eve, her image 
seemed to be associated with these hitherto undefined longings; by 
the light of her love, of her presence, her companionship, all that 
had been vague seemed to take shape and grow into an object which 
was real, and a purpose to be accomplished ; so that now one of the 
sharpest pricks from the thorn of disappointment came of the know- 
ledge that this hope was shattered, and this dream must be aban- 
doned. And lost in moody retrospection, Adam sat stabbing desire 
with the sword of despair. 

“Let me be—let me be!” he said, in answer to someone who was 
trying to rouse him. 

“ Adam, it’s me; do look up!” and, in spite of himself, the voice 
which spoke made him lift his head and look at the speaker. “ Adam, 
I'm so sorry; ” and Eve's face said more than her words. 
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“ You’ve nothing to be sorry for,” returned Adam, sullenly. 

“TJ want you to forgive me, Adam,” continued Eve. 

“T’ve nothing to forgive.” 

“Yes, you have;” and a faint flush of colour came into her cheeks 
as she added, with hesitating confusion, ‘You know I didn’t mean 
you to take what I said as you did, Adam ; because ”—and the colour 
suddenly deepened and spread over her face—“ because I do care for 
you—very much indeed.” 

Adam gave a despondent shake of the head. 

“No, you don’t,” he said, steadily averting his eyes; “and a very 
good thing too. I don’t know who—that wasn’t forced to it— 
would willingly have anything to do with such a God-forsaken place 
as this is. I only know I’m sick of it, and of myself, and my life, 
and everything in it.” 

“Oh, Adam! don’t say that; don’t say you're sick of life—at 
least not now;” and she turned her face so that he might read 
the reason. 

“And why not now?” he asked, stolidly. ‘“ What have I now 
that I hadn’t before?” 

“Why, you’ve got me.” 

“You! You said you couldn’t give me the love I asked you for.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean it. What I said was because I felt so 
hurt that you should suspect me, as you seemed to.” 

“T never suspected you—never meant to suspect you. All: I 
wanted you to know was that I must be all or nothing.” 

“Of course; and I meant that too, only you but there, don’t 
let's drift back to that again;” and as she spoke she leaned her 
two hands upon his shoulders and stood looking down. “What I 
want to say is that every bit of love I have is yours, Adam. I am 
afraid,” she added shyly, “you had got it all before ever I knew 
whether you really wanted it or not.” 

“ And why couldn’t you tell me that before ?” he said, bitterly. 

“ Why, is it too late now?” asked Eve, humbly. 

“Too late! you know it can’t be too late!” exclaimed Adam, his 
old irritability getting the better of him; then, with a sudden re- 
vulsion of his over-wrought susceptibilities, he cried: “Oh, Eve, 
Eve! bear with me to-night; I’m not what I want to be. The 
words I try to speak die away upon my lips, and my heart seems 
sunk down so low that nothing can rejoice it. To-morrow I shall 
be master of myself again, and all will look different.” 

“T hope so,” sighed Eve, tremulously. “Things don’t seem quite 
between us as they ought to be. I shan’t wait for Joan,” she said, 


holding out her hand. “TI shall go upstairs now; so good-night, 
Adam.” 
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“ Good-night,” he said; then, keeping hold of her hand, he drew 
her towards him, and he stood looking down at her with a face 
haggard and full of sadness. 

The look acted as the last straw which was to swamp the burden 
of Eve’s grief. Control was in vain; and in another instant, with 
Adam’s arms around her, she lay sobbing out her sorrow on his 
breast, and the tears, as they came, thrust the evil spirit away. So 
that when, an hour later, the two said good-night again, their vows 
had been exchanged, and the troth that bound them plighted ; and 
Adam, looking into Eve’s face, smiled as he said: ‘“ Whether for 
eood luck or bad, the sun of our love has risen in a watery sky.” 


Cuapter XXI. 


Most of the actions and events of our lives are chameleon-hued ; 
their colours vary according to the light by which we view them. 
Thus Eve, who the night before had seen nothing but happiness in 
the final arrangement between Adam and herself, awoke on the 
following morning with a feeling of dissatisfaction and a desire to be 
critical as to the rosy hues which seemed then to colour the advent of 
their love. 

The spring of tenderness, which had burst forth within her at sight 
of Adam’s humiliation and subsequent despair, had taken Eve by 
surprise. She knew, and had known for some time, that much within 
her was capable of answering to the demands which Adam’s pleading 
love would most probably require; but that he had inspired her with 
a passion which would make her lay her heart at his feet, feeling, for 
the time, that though he trampled on it, there it must stay, was a 
revelation entirely new, and, to Eve’s temperament, rather humiliating. 
She had never felt any sympathy with those love-sick maidens whose 
very existence seemed swallowed up in another’s being, and had been 
proudly confident that, even when supplicated, she should never seem 
to stoop lower than to accept. Therefore, just as we experience a 
sense of failure when we find our discernment led astray in our 
perception of a friend, so now, although she studiously avoided 
acknowledging it, she had the consciousness that she had utterly mis- 
conceived her own character, and the balance by which she had 
adjusted the strength of her emotions had been a false one. A dread 
ran through her lest she should be seized hold upon by some further 
inconsistency, and she resolved to set a watch on the outposts of her 
senses, so that they might not betray her into further weakness. 

These thoughts were still agitating her mind when Joan suddenly 
awoke, and, after a time, roused herself sufficiently to say : 
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“Why, whatever made you pop off in such a hurry last night, 
Eve? I runned in a little after ten, and there wasn’t no signs of 
you nowheres; and then I come upon Adam, and he told me you 
was gone up to bed.” 

“Yes,” said Eve; “I was so tired, and my foot began to ache 
again, so I thought there wasn’t any use in my sitting up any longer. 
But you were very late, Joan, weren’t you ?” 

“Very early, more like,” said Joan; “’twas past wan before I 
shut my eyes. Why, I come home three times to see if uncle was 
back; and then I wouldn’t stand it no longer, so I went and fetched 
un.” 

“What, not from —, where he was!” exclaimed Eve. 

Joan nodded her head. 

“Oh lors!” she said, “ ’tain’t the fust time by many; and,” she 
added, in a tone of satisfaction, “I lets *em know when they’ve 
brought Joan Hocken down among ’em. I had Jerrem out, and 
uncle atop of un, fore they knawed where they was. Awh, I don’t 
stand beggin’ and prayin’, not I; ’tis ‘whether or no, Tom Collins, 
when I come, I can tell ’ee.” 

“Well, they'd stay a very long time before they'd be fetched by 
me,” said Eve, emphatically. 

“Awh, don’t ’ee say that now,” returned Joan; “where do ’ec 
think there’d be the most harm in then, sittin’ comfortable at home, 
when you might go down and ’tice em away, or the goin’ down and 
doin’ of it ?” 

“T’ve not a bit of patience with anybody who drinks,” exclaimed 
Eve, evading a direct answer. 

“Then you'll never cure anybody of it, my dear,” replied Joan. 
“You'm like Adam there, I reckon, wantin’ to set the world straight 
in one day, and all the folks in it bottommost side upwards; but, as 
I tell un, he don’t go to work the right way. They that can’t steer 
ull never sail; and I'll bet any money that when it comes to be 
counted up how many glasses o’ grog’s been turned away from uncle’s 
lips, there’ll be more set to the score o’ my coaxin’ than ever ’ull be 
to Adam’s bullyraggin’.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Eve; and then, wishing to avoid any argument 
into which Adam could be brought, she adroitly changed the subject, 
and only indifferent topics were discussed until, their dressing com- 
pleted, the two girls were ready to go downstairs. 

The first person who answered the summons to breakfast was Uncle 
Zebedee, not heavy-eyed and shamefaced, as Eve had expected to see 
him, but bright, and rosy-cheeked as an apple. He had been up and 
out since six o'clock, looking after the repairs which a boat of his 
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was laid up to undergo; and now, as he came into the house, fresh 
as a lark, he chirruped in a quavery treble— 


“¢Tom Truelove woo’d the sweetest fair 
That e’er to tar was kind, 
Her face was of a booty rare.’ 


That’s for all the world what your’n is,” he said, breaking off to 
bestow a smacking kiss on Joan. “So look sharp, like a good little 
maid as you be, and gi’e us sommat to sit down for;” and he drew a 
chair to the table and began flourishing the knife which had been set 
there for him. Then, catching sight of Eve, whose face, in her desire 
to spare him, betrayed an irrepressible look of consciousness, he 
exclaimed, “‘ Why they’ve bin tellin’ un that I was a little over-free 
in my spaiche last night about you, Eve; is there any truth in it, eh? 
I doan’t fancy I could ha’ said much amiss, did I?” 

“Oh, nothing to signify, uncle.” 

“’Twas sommat "bout you and Adam, warn’t it?” he continued, 
with a puzzled air; “’tis all in my head here, tho’ I can’t zackly call 
itto mind. That’s the divil o’ bein’ a little o’ertook that ways,” he 
added, with the assurance of meeting ready sympathy. “’Tis so 
bafflin’ to set things all ship-shape the next mornin’. I minds so 
far as this, that it had somehow to do with me holdin’ to it that you 
and Adam was goin’ to be man and wife; but if you axes for the why 
and the wherefore, I’m blessed if I can tell ’ee.” 

“Why, whatever put such as that into your head?” said Joan, 
sharply. 

“ Waal the liquor, I reckon,” laughed Zebedee. “ And somehow 
or ’nother Maister Adam didn’t seem to have overmuch relish for the 
notion ;” and he screwed up his face and hugged himself together as 
if his whole body was tickled at his son’s discomfiture. ‘“ But there, 
never you mind that, Eve,” he added hastily ; ‘“‘there’s more baws 
than wan to Polperro, and I'll wager for a half score o’ chaps ready 
to hab ’ee without yer waitin’ to be took up by my son Adam.” 

Poor Eve! it was certainly an embarrassing situation to be placed 
in, for, with no wish to conceal her engagement, to announce it her- 
self alone and unaided by even the presence of Adam, was a task she 
naturally shrank from. In the endeavour to avoid any direct reply, 
she sat watching anxiously for Adam’s arrival, her sudden change of 
manner construed by Zebedee into the effect of wounded vanity, and 
by Joan into displeasure at her uncle’s undue interference. By sun- 
dry frowns and nods of warning, Joan tried to convey her admonitions 
to old Zebedee, in the midst of which Adam entered, and, with a 
smile at Eve and an inclusive nod to the rest of the party, took a 
chair and drew up to the table. 
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“ Surely,” thought Eve, “ he intends telling them.” 

But Adam sat silent and occupied with the plate before him. 

“He can’t think I can go living on here with Joan, even for a 
single day, and they not know it ;” and in her perplexity she turned 
on Adam a look full of inquiry and meaning. 

Still Adam did not speak; in his own mind he was casting over 
the things he meant to say when, breakfast over and the two girls 
out of the way, he would invite his father to smoke a pipe outside, 
during the companionship of which he intended taking old Zebedee 
decidedly to task, and, putting his intended marriage with Eve well 
to the front, clinch his arguments by the startling announcement 
that, unless some reformation was soon made, he would leave his 
native place and seek a home in a foreign land. Such words and 
such threats as these could not be uttered to a father by a son save 
when they two stood quite alone, and Adam, after meeting a second 
look from Eve, shook his head, feeling satisfied that she would know 
that only some grave requirement deterred him from immediately 
announcing the happiness which henceforth was to crown his life. 
But our intuition, at the best, is somewhat narrow, and, where the 
heart is most concerned, most faulty; therefore Eve, and Adam too, 
felt each disappointed in the other’s want of acquiescence, and inclined 
to be critical on the lack of mutual sympathy. 

Suddenly the door opened and in walked Jerrem, smiling and 
apparently more radiant than usual, under the knowledge that he was 
more than usually an offender. Joan, who had her own reasons for 
being very considerably put out with him, was not disposed to receive 
him very graciously. Adam vouchsafed him no notice whatever. 
Uncle Zebedee, oppressed by the sense of former good-fellowship, 
thought it discreet not to evince too much cordiality, so that the burden 
of the morning’s welcome was thrown upon Eve, who, utterly igno- 
rant of any offence Jerrem had given, thought it advisable to make 
amends for the pettish impatience she feared she had been betrayed 
into on the previous morning. 

Old Zebedee, whose resolves seldom lasted over ten minutes, soon 
fell into the swing of Jerrem’s flow of talk: a little later on, and 
Joan was forced to put in a word, so that the usual harmony was 
just beginning to recover itself when, in answer to a remark which 
Jerrem had made, Eve managed to turn the laugh so cleverly back 
upon him that Zebedee, well-pleased to see what good friends they 
were growing, exclaimed : 

“Stop her mouth! stop her mouth, lad! I’d ha’ done it, when I 
was your years, twenty times over fore this. Her’s too sarey—too 
sarcy by half, her is!” 

Up started Jerrem, but Adam was before him. 

VOL. LIX. 
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“T don’t know whether what I’m going to say is known to anybody 
here already,” he burst out, “ but I think it’s high time that some 
present should be told by me that Eve has promised to be my wife,” 
and turning, {he cast a look of angry defiance at Jerrem, who, 
thoroughly amazed, gradually sank down and took possession of his 
chair again, while old Zebedee went through the dumb show of 
giving a long whistle, and Joan, muttering an unmeaning something, 
ran hastily out of the room. Eve, angry and confused, turned from 
white to red, and from red to white. 

A silence ensued—one of those pauses when some event of our 
lives seems turned into a gulf to separate us from our former sur- 
roundings. 

Adam was the first to speak, and, with a touch of irony, he 
said : 

“ You're none of you very nimble at wishing us joy, I fancy.” 

* And no wonder, you’ve a tooked us all aback so,” said old 
Zebedee ; “’t seems to me I’m foaced to turn it round and round 
afore I can swaller it for rale right-down truth.” 

“Why, is it so very improbable then?” asked Adam, already 
repenting the abruptness of the disclosure. 

“ Waal, ’twas no later than last night that you was swearin’ agen, 
and cussin’ everybody from stem to starn, for so much as mentionin’ 
it as likely. Now,” he added, with as much show of displeasure as 
his cheery, weather-beaten old face would admit of, “ I'll tell ’ee the 
mind I’ve got to’ards these sort o’ games: if you see fit to board 
folks in the smoke, why do it, and no blame to ’ee; but hang me if I 
can stomach ’ee sailin’ under false colours!” 

“There wasn’t anything of false colours about us, father,” said 
Adam, in a more conciliatory tone; “for though I had certainly 
spoken to Eve, it was not until after I'd parted with you last night 
that she gave me her answer.” 

“Awh!” said the old man, only half propitiated. “Waal, I 
s’pose you can settle your consarns without my help; but I can tell 
’ee this much, that if my Joanna had took so long afore she could 
make her mind up, I’m blamed if her ever should ha’ had the chance 
o’ bein’ your mother, Adam, so there.” 

Adam bit his lip with vexation. 

“ There’s no need for me to enter upon any further explanations,” 
he said ; “‘ Eye’s satisfied, I’m satisfied, so I don’t see why you shouldn't 
be satisfied.” 

“ Awh, I’m satisfied enough,” said Zebedee; “and so far as that 
goes, though I ain’t much of a hand at speechifyin’, I hopes neither 
of ’ee “ull never have no raison to repent yer bargain. Eve's a fine 
bowerly maid, so you’m well matched there; and so long as she’s 
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ready to listen to all you say and bide by all you tells her, why, ’twill 
be set fair and sail easy.” 

“T can assure you Eve isn’t prepared to do anything of the sort, 
Uncle Zebedee!” exclaimed Eve, unable to keep silence any longer. 
“T’ve always been told if I’d nothing else I’ve got the Pascals’ temper, 
and that, according to your own showing, isn’t very fond of sitting 
quiet and being rode over rough-shod.” 

The whistle which Uncle Zebedee had tried to choke at its birth 
now came out shrill, long, and expressive; and Adam, jumping up, 
said ; 

“Come, come, Eve, we’ve had enough of this; surely there isn’t 
any need to take such idle talk as serious matter? If you and me 
hadn’t seen some good in one another we shouldn’t have taken each 
other, I suppose; and, thank the Lord, we haven’t to please anybody 
but our two selves.” 

“Waal, ’tis to be hoped you'll find that task asier than it looks,” 
retorted Uncle Zebedee, with a touch of sarcasm, while Jerrem, after 
watching Adam go out, endeavoured to throw a tone of regret into 
the flattering nothings he now whispered by way of congratulation ; 
but Eve turned impatiently away from him. She had no further 
inclination to talk or to be talked to; and Uncle Zebedee having by 
this time sought solace in a pipe, Jerrem joined him outside, and the 
two sauntered away together towards the quay. 

Left to the undisturbed indulgence of her own reflections, Eve’s 
mood was no enviable one—the more difficult to bear because she had 
to control the various emotions struggling within her. She felt it 
was the time for plain speaking between her and Adam, and rightly 
judged that a proper understanding come to at once would be the 
safest means of securing future comfort. Turn and twist Adam’s 
abrupt announcement as she would, she could assign but one cause 
for it, and that cause was an overweening jealousy ; and as the pro- 
spect came before her of a life-time spent in the midst of doubt and 
suspicion, the strength of her love seemed to die away and her heart 
grew faint within her. For surely if the demon of jealousy could be 
roused by the sight of commonplace attentions from one who was in 
every way like a brother—for so in Eve’s eyes Jerrem seemed to be 
—what might not be expected if at any time circumstances threw her 
into the mixed company of strangers? Eve had seen very little of 
men, but whenever chance had afforded her the opportunity of their 
society she had invariably met with attention, and had felt inwardly 
gratified by the knowledge that she was attracting admiration; but 
now, if she gave way to this prejudice of Adam’s every time an eye 
was turned towards her she would be filled by fear, and each time a 
look was cast in her direction her heart would sink with dread. 

x 2 
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What should she do? Give him up? Even with the prospect of 
possible misery staring at her, Eve could not say yes; and before the 
thought had more than shaped itself, a dozen suggestions were 
battling down the dread alternative. She would change him, in- 
fluence him, convert him, anything but give him up or give in to 
him. She forgot how much easier it is to conceive plans than to 
carry them out ; to arrange speeches than to utter them. She forgot 
that only the evening before, when, an opportunity being afforded, 
she had resolved upon telling Adam the whole circumstance of Reuben 
May, and the promise made between them, while the words were yet 
on her lips she had drawn them back, because Adam had said he 
knew that the promise was “nothing but the promise of a letter ;” 
and Eve’s courage had suddenly given way, and by her silence she 
had led him to conclude that nothing else had passed between them. 
Joan had spoken of the envious grudge which Adam had borne to- 
wards Jerrem, because he had shared in his mother’s heart, so that 
this was not the first time Adam had dropped in gall to mingle with 
the cup of his love. The thought of Joan brought the fact of her 
unexplained disappearance to Eve’s mind, and, full of compunction 
at the bare suspicion of having wounded that generous heart, Eve 
jumped up, with the intention of seeking her and of bringing about 
a satisfactory explanation. She had not far to go before she came 
upon Joan, rubbing and scrubbing away as if the welfare of all 
Polperro depended on the amount of energy she could throw into her 
work. Her face was flushed and her voice unsteady, the natural 
consequence of such violent exercise, and which Eve’s approach but 
seemed to lend greater force to. 

“ Joan, I want to speak to you.” 

“ Awh, my dear, I can’t listen to no speakin’ now,” replied Joan, 
hastily, “and the tables looking as they do.” 

“ But Tabithy always scrubs the tables, Joan; why should you do 
it?” 

“ Tabithy’s arms ain’t half so young as mine, worse luck for me or 
for she.” 

Having by this time gained a little insight into Joan’s peculiarities, 
Eve argued no further, but set herself down on a convenient seat, 
waiting for the time when the rasping sound of the brush would 
come toanend. Her patience was put to no very great tax, for after 
a few minutes Joan flung the brush along the table, exclaiming : 

“ Awh, drabbit the ole scrubbin’, I must give over. I b’lieve I’ve 
had enuf of it for this time, ’t all events.” 

“ Joan, you ain’t hurt with me, are you,” said Eve, trying to push 
her into the seat from which she had just risen. “I wanted to be the 
first to tell you, only that Adam spoke as he did, and took all I was 
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going to say out of my mouth; it leaves you to think me dreadfully 
sly.” 

“ Awh, there wasn’t much need for tellin’ me,” said Joan, with a 
sudden relax of manner. “When I didn’t shut my eyes 0’ purpose 
I could tell, from the first, what was certain to happen.” 

“Tt was more than I could, then,” said Eve. “I hadn’t given it 
a thought that Adam meant to speak to me, and when he asked me I 
was quite taken aback, and said ‘no’ for ever so long.” 

“ What made ’ee change yer mind so suddent, then?” said Joan, 
bluntly. 

Eve hesitated. 

“T hardly know,” she said, with a little confusion. “I think it 
was seeing him so cast down made me feel so dreadfully sorry.” 

“Hm,” said Joan, “didn’t ’ee never feel no sorrow for t’other poor 
chap that wanted to have ’ee, he to London—Reuben May ?” 

“Not enough to make me care in that way for him, I certainly 
never did.” 

“ And you do care for Adam, then ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“Think ?” 

“Well, I am sure I do.” 

“That’s better. Well, Eve, I'll say this far”—and Joan gave a 
sigh before the other words would come out—Td rather it should be 
you than anybody else I ever saw.” 

The struggle with which these words were said, their tone, and the 
look in Joan’s face, seemed to reveal a state of feeling which Eve had 
not suspected ; throwing her arms round her, she cried out : 

“Oh Joan! why didn’t he choose you? you would have been much 
better for him than me.” 

“Lord bless the maid!” and Joan tried to laugh through her tears, 
“I wouldn’t ha’ had ’un if he’d axed me. Why, there’d ha’ bin 
murder ’tween us "fore a month was out; us ’ud ha’ bin hung for one 
‘nother. No: now don’t ’ee take no such stuff as that into yer head, 
’cos there’s no sense in it. Adam’s never looked ’pon me not more 
than a sister ;” and, breaking down, Joan sobbed hysterically ; “and 
when you two’s married I shall feel ’zackly as if he was a brother, and 
be gladder than e’er a one else to see how happy you makes un.” 

“ That’s if I do make him happy,” said Eve, sadly. 

“There’s no fear but you'll do that,” said Joan, resolutely wiping 
the tears from her eyes; “and twill be your own fault if you bain’t 
happy too yourself, Eve. Adam’s got his fads to put up with, and 
his fancies same as other men have, and a masterful temper to keep 
under, as nobody can tell better than me; but for rale right-down 
goodness, I shouldn’t knaw where to match his fellow—not if I was 
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to search the place through ; and, mind ’ee, after all, that’s somethin’ 
to be proud of in the man you’ve got to say Maister to.” 

Eve gave a little smile. 

“ But he must let me be mistress, you know, Joan.” 

“ All right; only don’t you stretch that too far,” said Joan, warn- 
ingly, “or no good ‘ull come of it; and be foreright in all you do, 
and spake the truth to un. I’ve many a time wished I could, but 
with this to hide o’ that one’s, and that to hush up o’ t’other’s, I know 
he holds me for a down-right liard; and sol am by his measure, 
I ’spects.” 

“T’m sure you’re nothing of the sort, Joan,” said Eve; “ Adam’s 
always saying how much people think of you. He told me only 
yesterday that he was certain more than half the men of the place 
had asked you to marry them.” 

“Did he?” said Joan, not wholly displeased that Adam should 
hold this opinion. ‘“ Ah, and ax they may, I reckon, afore I shall 
find a man to say ‘ Yes’ to.” 

“That is what I used to think myself,” said Eve. 

“Tss, and so you found it, till Adam put the question,” replied 
Joan, decisively. Then, after a minute’s pause, she added, “ What 
be ’ee goin’ to do bout the poor sawl to London, then—eh? You 
must tell he somehow.” 

“Qh! I don’t see that,” said Eve. “I mean to write to him, 
because I promised I would, and I shall tell him that I’ve made up 
my mind not to go back, but I shan’t say anything more ; there isn’t 
any need for it that I see: at least, not yet awhile.” 

“ Best to tell un all,” argued Joan. “Why shouldn’t ’ee? “Tis 
the same, so far as you’m concerned, whether he’s killed to wance or 
dies by inches.” 

But Eve was not to be persuaded. 

“ 'There}isn’t any reason why I should,” she said. 

“No reason?” replied Joan. ‘“ Awh! Eve, my dear,” she added, 
“don’t ’ee let happiness harden your heart ; if love is sweet to gain, 
think how bitter ’tis to lose, and by all you’ve told me, you'll forfeit 
a better man than most in Reuben May.” 











The Romance of Chinese Social Life.* 


Tue romantic aspect of Chinese social life is a subject which, quite 
apart from its general interest, may fairly claim particular attention 
at the present time, in view of the slow but certain revolution which 
the largest empire in the world is now undergoing ; political, indeed, 
in its beginnings, but not the less certain to effect, in time, its social 
condition. Anything, therefore, which helps to a better understand- 
ing of the inner life of the Chinese, is an aid to taking a more 
just view of both their virtues and their defects as fellow-members of 
the human family. It is, of course, to be expected that the domestic 
condition of a people so curiously governed, and so oddly held together, 
so unlike the rest of the world, will present many features which 
Europeans would describe as romantic. An old writer tells us that 
China is a country “ where the roses have no scent and the women 
no petticoats; where the labourer has no Sabbath day of rest, and 
the magistrate no sense of honour; where the roads have no carriages, 
and the ships have no keels; where the needle points to the south, 
the place of honour is on the left hand, and the seat of intellect is 
supposed to lie in the stomach ; where it is rude to take off your hat, 
and to wear white clothes is to go into mourning;” and he asks 
whether in such a country one can be astonished to find “a literature 
without an alphabet,” and “a language without a grammar.” Now 
this description, though not exactly accurate, is not altogether wide 
of the mark, and, indeed, a much longer list of Chinese contrarieties 
might be made out: such as, that they mount a horse on the right 
side instead of the left; that old men play marbles and fly kites 
while children look gravely on; that they shake hands with them- 
selves instead of with each other; that what we call the surname is 
written first and the other name afterwards; that they whiten their 
shoes instead of blacking them; that a coffin is a very acceptable 
present to a rich parent in good health; that in the north they sail 
and pull their wheelbarrows in place of merely pushing them; and 
that all Chinese candlesticks fit into the candle instead of the candle 


* 1. Translations from the Pekin Gazette. 
2. ‘ Journal of the N.E. Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 
3. The North China Herald. 
4, The China Mail. 
5. ‘ Waifs and Strays from the Far East.’ (Tribner and Co.) 
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fitting into the candlestick ; and so on. Finally, as we shall presently 
see, it is no uncommon matter for a man to court two or more young 
ladies at once, and—what is more—marry them both. So we here 
have to start with a sufficient diversity of customs from what we 
are accustomed to consider the right way of doing things, to induce 
a belief that they take a somewhat “topsy-turvy ” view of life, if I 
may so call it, and to lead us to suppose, what is indeed a fact, that 
Chinese romance, whether found in the native novel or in Chinese 
native life, has a flavour all its own. 

In dealing with the romance of their daily life, I may perhaps as 
well commence with the royal family, who form the top of a tree 
which must be admitted to be most uncommonly old, and uncommonly 
large also, if the usual estimate of China, containing four hundred 
millions of people, be correct. The present ruling house of China, if 
we estimate it in the way we estimate European royal families, is, as 
Charles Dickens observed, a “ tremendous family” to provide for, as 
it embraces the trifling number of some forty thousand souls. Of 
course this is easily accounted for, if it be recollected that most 
Chinese emperors have wives by the score, and consequently the 
number of aunts, uncles, cousins, and cousins ever so many times 
removed, owned by each emperor, make up a rather startling figure. 
But of course nobody could be expected to love forty thousand 
cousins ; so by Chinese law (or custom) all claim on the emperor’s 
attention closes somewhere about the existing generation of first 
cousins. Still, as the odd thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
sixty are undoubtedly of royal blood, a large proportion of them 
receive about a dollar a month from the public treasury, and if 
within a certain degree of relationship, are entitled to wear a yellow 
girdle. This, however, does not in the least interfere with their 
honestly earning their bread, and the mess coolie in the British 
legation, at Pekin, in 1863, was a yellow-girdled “ cousin,” entitled, 
moreover, to wear I don’t know what button on the top of his 
very dilapidated old hat. All members of this Imperial clan, how- 
ever, if they get very little in the way of pension, have one great 
advantage, they cannot be tried before an ordinary court. A special 
tribunal exists to try them, and it was stated, in a tolerably recent 
Pekin Gazette, that its members got a terrible wigging for letting off 
some of the emperor’s relations for some offence they had committed. 
So much for royal cousins in China. But the ladies of the palace 
afford the most curious paradox to foreigners, who forget that the 
Chinese are not the only people who make a great distinction between 
profession and practice. An ordinary Chinaman, in China proper, 
will tell you that women are decidedly inferior beings; and as to 
their having souls, pooh-poohs the idea outright. But if you 
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remark that the whole government of the country has for the last 
eighteen years (with a short interval) been carried on by two ladies— 
the emperor’s mother and empress dowager, two of the cleverest 
women now alive in China or any other country—he calmly remarks 
that perhaps they are different from other folk; and he will not at 
all admit that the average Chinawomen can possibly possess brains 
or sense. It is of no use pointing out to him that Chinese history 
abounds with heroines, and that cases of female pluck, ability, and 
virtue, are constantly recorded in Imperial documents even at the 
present day. He incontinently changes the subject. 

One word about the age of the Chinese empire. I am not going 
to bore my readers with any historical discussion; but I may just 
remark that not far from Chefoo, a port in the north of China, there 
is at this moment living a gentleman who can most indisputably 
trace back his ancestry to 549 years before Christ. He is the sur- 
viving lineal descendant of Confucius, and, as such, enjoys the only 
hereditary dukedom outside the royal family in the empire. Without 
inquiring further as to Chinese antiquity, it must I think be admitted 
that a country which boasts a duke whose family goes back for 2429 
years (and Confucius himself came of a good old family, beginning, 
I suppose, about the time of Noah) cannot exactly be looked upon as 
upstart. The oldest English nobleman’s family known cannot show 
a direct male descent of 800 years; though Welshmen, I believe, 
preserve pedigrees from Adam. 

Before parting with the Chinese court I may mention a queer 
incident or two which I lighted upon a year or two back in the 
Pekin Gazette, and I may here observe that this curious publication 
is the father of all newspapers or periodicals. Its earliest issue dates 
back just 1164 years ago. The subscription for ordinary copies is 
25 cents (1s.) a month, or 3 dollars (about 12s.) a year; cheaper 
even than that wonderful production of modern enterprise—the 
penny paper. The first incident I noted related to a woman of the 
imperial clan or cousinship of which I have spoken above. This 
unfortunate party attempted to present a petition in person to the 
emperor! For that awful offence she was handed over to the board 
of punishment, and what that means old residents in the east will 
be able to imagine. At all events, a good slapping on the face with 
a leather strap was the least probable result. Another queer sin is 
recorded in an imperial decree of the 15th April of the same year. 
The boy emperor, it appears, was about making a tour (in his nurse’s 
arms) to his ancestral tombs, when, to the horror of his attendants, 
the marks of cart-wheels were seen on the road which he deigned 
to honour by passing over. It was of no use to explain that these 
tracks were made by the carts sent forward with his Majesty’s own 
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baggage and provisions. So an edict was published ordering that 
those responsible be punished “in the most severe manner.” Perhaps 
another offender against the majesty of China fared even worse. He 
was the Manchu, commander-in-chief of a frontier town, and was 
positively guilty of sending a memorial to the emperor which con- 
tained a clerical mistake; so they fined him a whole year’s salary! 
On the whole, I fancy it is better to be a clerk in London than at 
Pekin ; as one may be sure that if the general was fined a year’s 
salary, his copyist didn’t get off with anything less than a flogging 
of four dozen with the big bamboo, well laid on. 

I daresay my lady readers will be interested in knowing the 
quantity of silks and satins annually used by the palace. I find 
that in the month of October, 1874, there were sent in 715 suits of 
chair-bearers’ uniforms; 400 suits for attendants on imperial wives; 
631 suits for imperial lackeys; 20 pieces of gauze; 10,000 Ibs. 
weight of velvets; and 516 pieces of satin for his Majesty’s own 
wear. Later on, in November of the same year, there was ordered 
for the emperor’s mother’s birthday: 357 “ dragon-embroidered” 
robes; 400 pieces of “gold and silver satin”; and 457 rosewood and 
glass clothes-boxes. Besides this, thirty-five dragon-embroidered 
robes, and ninety-five under-dresses were sent for the emperor himself. 
I fancy this exceeds most bills of the sort, even in Europe; but then 
a couple of mothers and a hundred wives or so, are apt to be expensive 
in the matter of dress. There is, perhaps, no country where the 
contrast between the expenditure of the court and that of the 
labouring classes, in the matter of dress, is more marked than in 
China. 

The present representative of Confucius’ family as the only here- 
ditary duke in China, is the only hereditary noble whose position 
the emperor I believe cannot meddle with. Princes for instance, 
however high their rank, can be made or unmade by a stroke of 
the emperor’s pen. On the 10th September, 1874, an imperial edict 
was published, setting forth, that for eighteen months previously 
the language and tone of the emperor’s uncle, the former prince 
regent, towards the emperor had been “in very many respects 
unbecoming.” The edict goes on to say: “We therefore ordain 
that by special grace there be substituted for other punishment, 
deprivation of his imperial princedom of the first class with 
hereditary succession in the same degree for ever, and that he be 
reduced to the grade of prince of the second degree. His son 
also is to be deprived of his rank as an admonition and punishment.” 
Fancy a European prince “losing his stripes,” like a sergeant, in 
this way! The fun of the thing was that, next day, two other 
documents appeared in the Gazette—one from the prince returning 
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thanks for the emperor’s clemency; and another from the emperor 
in which it was stated that, at the request of the empresses, he had 
let the prince off with a warning to be more “ diligent and careful ” 
in future. So the sentence for ever was rather out of place. The 
fact was that the prince and the empress-mother had quarrelled, and 
the latter had insisted on the emperor degrading him ; as soon as it 
was done she began to think she had gone too far, so next day he 
was pardoned. 

The mention made of returning thanks for an imperial punish- 
ment recalls the odd length to which this custom is carried. When 
it is desirable to get rid of some very influential official it is done 
in a most polite manner. He is not condemned to death. He 
only receives a neat parcel, containing a silken cord, with an 
imperial despatch setting forth that, in consequence of his great 
virtues and many services, the emperor is graciously pleased to allow 
him to strangle or hang himself, and the recipient is thereupon 
supposed to write a careful answer thanking his majesty for his 
consideration, and stating that the hint will be immediately taken. 
As a rule, the unlucky writer does finish himself off with all despatch. 
But a case occurred when I was in Pekin which sadly outraged all 
feelings of Chinese court propriety. General Shang-yii, who; 
during the last China war, commanded the body of men which trea- 
cherously seized Sir Harry Parkes and several others under a flag 
of truce—most of the poor fellows dying afterwards in great torment— 
was one of those indiscreet men whose tongues are too long for their 
safety. After the war he took a local command, and having once 
been rebuked by the empress-mother, indulged in some remarks 
about her character. Of course some kind friend told the empress, 
and some time afterwards, a subordinate of Shang-yii’s charging 
him with some offence, he was ordered tojthe capital for trial. He 
came, boldly trusting to his great wealth to escape unpleasant 
consequences. He was lodged in prison, but allowed to do much 
as he liked, and some of his wives used to come and see him daily. 
He stayed there so long, and was so comfortable, that he began to 
think he had been forgotten, and in an evil hour he sent in a petition 
to be put at once on trial. The emperor Tankwong had died since 
his arrest, and the empresses were in reality governing through the 
regent prince Kung; and General Shang-yii little knew that his 
incautious remarks had been repeated. When the petitions of the 
day were submitted to the junior empress his was read, and he was 
ordered to be beheaded. There was nothing for it but to obey the 
empress’s orders, and a decree “ permitting” him to strangle him- 
self was immediately drawn up and sent to him with the usual 
package of silken cord. But Shang-yi didn’t take at all a proper 
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view of his duties, and he did not lend himself to the operation. It 
was not etiquette to call in the gaolers to strangle him, and the 
bearer of the bowstring and the governor of the gaol were hardly 
strong enough to cope with a tolerably muscular man who objected to 
letting them hang’ him. However, they got the cord round a beam, 
and after along course of reasoning got him to mount a stool and put 
his neck in the noose. It must have been very much like Punch and 
Judy. For fear he should change his mind, they did not allow him 
to kick the stool away himself, as is customary, but pulled it away 
themselves, and when his wives came that day as usual to dinner, they 
were shown his corpse still hanging. 

Many of the punishments inflicted on ordinary people by the penal 
code of the empire have a touch of the horribly grotesque in their inflic- 
tion. (I do not here allude to ordinary torture, a description of which 
would only harrow the feelings of readers, and would lead me too far 
from my subject.) The murder of a father or mother, for instance, is 
horribly avenged. A labouring man in Chihli, named Méng, came 
home intoxicated one day in 1874, and got into a quarrel with his 
father, whom he beat about the legs with a wooden pillow. The 
bruises became inflamed and suppurated, and eleven days afterwards 
the father died. For having caused his death the son was sentenced 
to be sliced to death—an operation so horrible, as described to me by 
a European eye-witness, that the mere recollection is indescribably 
sickening. I was once invited by a Chinese official at Pekin to 
witness this fiendish performance, and he even promised me a 
“reserved” seat in the market-place where it took place! But I 
confess I had not nerve enough to witness it, and one of the unhappy 
wretches on whom it was performed on that occasion was a woman ! 
The case is thus described in the Pekin Gazette of that date :—The 
parties concerned earned their livelihood in a small way, owning 
besides a trifling area of land. The family consisted of the following 
persons ; viz., Wu ‘I's’ai, a worthless, dissipated fellow; his father ; 
his wife; and their son. Frequent quarrels took place on the subject 
of money between Wu Ts’ai and his father and wife, one of which 
having occurred on the afternoon of the 11th September last, when 
he endeavoured to get his wife’s consent to the sale of a piece of 
ground. She refused, and he subsequently beat her until she gave 
him 100 cash, the woman in her anger exclaiming to her father-in- 
law and her son, after the husband had gone out, that they would all 
be ruined unless they put this ruffian out of the way. The father, 
himself reduced to despair, agreed that he should be put to death, 
and the woman then prepared a bag with some lime in it, heedless 
of the remonstrances of her son. When Wu Ts’ai returned home at 
night in a state of intoxication, he began again to abuse his wife, 
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and she thereupon summoned her father-in-law and her son, who 
assisted in tying the victim’s arms and legs. The bag of lime was 
then slipped over his head to smother him, and while the son held 
his legs down, his father sat upon his head until all struggles were 
over and life extinct. On the following day, the father alleged to a 
neighbour that the deceased had died during the night in a fit of 
intoxication, and induced him to assist in carrying out and interring 
the corpse. Information having reached the magistrate, however, 
an inquest was held, and the parties were made prisoners. On con- 
fession being elicited, the mother and son were adjudged subject 
to the most awful penalty of the law, and they were publicly sliced 
to death accordingly, with the usual formalities. The father of the 
murdered man was liable according to statute to the penalty of 100 
blows for his share in the crime, but being beyond the age of 70, he 
was entitled to commute this by a pecuniary mulct. 

Another case, which, if possible, is still more distressing to the 
European mind, was the similar execution of a poor lunatic lad who 
killed his mother with a chopper. His insanity was undoubted, and 
the poor wretch was deaf and dumb besides! But Chinese law holds 
that insanity is no excuse for any crime. On the contrary, not only 
is the offender punished as if he were sane, but his nearest relations 
are liable to a flogging of one hundred blows each for not having 
kept him under better control. In this case each of the men got 
forty blows only, on account of the harmless character the lunatic 
had hitherto enjoyed. But the unhappy murderer was cut up inch 
by inch. 

Residents in the east are not apt to think much of Chinese 
policemen, yet the law is very strict if they let a criminal escape. 
Some time since a man was found guilty of what we should only call 
culpable homicide, and was sentenced to be strangled. He managed 
however to escape while being conducted from the court to his 
prison, and the two police in charge of him, each got one hundred 
lashes and three years’ transportation. In another case the penalty 
inflicted strikes Europeans as really shocking. A woman’s father 
and mother were murdered in Chihli, and she suspected and charged 
a neighbour with the crime, before the local court. The charge 
was dismissed, owing, as the woman alleged, to bribery, and she 
accordingly appealed to Pekin. But here she made a mistake; she 
should have appealed in the first instance to the Provincial court. 
The Pekin court acquitted the prisoner, and sentenced the woman 
to fifty stripes for appealing to the wrong court. Sometimes one 
cannot help thinking that a touch of Chinese law would be an im- 
provement amongst ourselves. A friend of mine at Hong Kong 
sold to a Chinese official, who represented himself as the agent of 
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the government, a quantity of timber for some $63,000. Un- 
fortunately for himself the official made a serious mistake in trans- 
lating the bill, as somehow or other the $63,000 became changed 
into $300,000. I heard he had got into trouble, and when I sub- 
sequently asked how he was getting on, I was told that “he had 
been shortened at both ends,* which was the fact, and perhaps 
he deserved it. 

A mandarin named Liu, residing at Nanking, distinguished himself 
by his success in extorting a confession from a criminal of peculiar 
truculence; more by good luck, however, than good management. 
For a long time the robber, aman named Méng-rh, had been the 
terror of the neighbourhood. His courage was only equal to his 
crimes; and daring though he was, no single word of confession had 
ever been wrung from his lips. At last the head of the police depart- 
ment got him into his hands, and, having secured his’person, set about 
making preparations for the necessary torture. These consisted 
simply in melting a small quantity of copper, which was to be poured 
over the criminal’s flesh in case of obduracy. The responsibility of 
dealing with so noted a pest to society was not lost upon the officer, 
and he felt his reputation at stake. So he commenced by asking him 
in a pleasantly conversational style, whether he felt at all cold. 
“ Rather,” was the cool reply. “Have some wine?” asked Liu. 
The robber thought the doubt implied quite superfluous, but said 
yes, and that he preferred ho-tsiu, a white or colourless spirit of 
excessive strength, which is much drunk in the country. The re- 
freshment was served, but the robber pulled a face, and complained 
that it wasn’t warm enough. “ Pooh!” he said, contemptuously, “ you 
fellows don’t know how to heat} wine.” Then, with a significant 
glance at the pot of boiling metal on the stove, he deliberately took 
out two lumps of burning charcoal and placed them on his knees; 
thus holding the wine-cup over them till the wine was hot and the 
flesh of his legs all burnt. “ You see,” said he, “I don’t mind pain.” 
I know all about your molten copper. Not the slightest use, I assure 
you!” and then went on to talk of other matters. Poor Liu was 
simply nonplussed. “Look here,” he said, to the extraordinary 
being in front of him, “I have pledged my honour to wring a 
confession out of you; you hold my rank and button in your hands. 
Torture, I see, will have no effect; I throw myself upon your 
charity!” This very novel appeal had the desired result. “ Liu,” 
said the robber, “you are not a bad fellow, though you are not a 
success as a mandarin.” He then confessed to having committed 
thirteen murders, and he said he did it to support his aged parents. 


* This is the literal translation of a sentence often imposed; the “am- 
putation of the head and feet.” 
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The crime which was charged against him that day, however, he said 
he did not do; and if he confessed to that, somebody else would be 
confessing to it afterwards, and then Liu would get into trouble. 
The two thereupon became bosom friends; and Liu is now looked 
upon as a perfect Solomon, while the robber was amicably decapitated 
the other day. 

But to turn to a pleasanter subject than crime, and before coming 
to love and marriage, which some people may think almost the only 
matter to which one can apply the name of Romance, I may mention 
one or two curious things which I find recorded as every-day matters 
in the Pekin Gazette. A belief exists amongst the Chinese, that 
if a father or mother be seriously ill, the most effective way of 
curing them is for one of their children to cut a piece of flesh out of 
their own arm or leg and administer a broth made of the flesh in 
question to their suffering parent. This is at times done, but with 
sufficient rarity to ensure, as a rule, the matter being reported to 
the throne for some mark of the emperor’s approval. The governor 
of Hunan recently reported a case in which a graduate named Tso 
was singularly distinguished for filial piety. When very young, his 
mother became seriously ill, and believing that heaven could prolong 
his mother’s life by shortening his (quite a Chinese belief), he refused 
food, and spent a night in supplicating it to that effect. His mother 
recovered, but some years later, in 1873, she was attacked with a 
fatal disease, which he tried to counteract by cooking her some broth 
made out of his own flesh—cut from the muscle of his arm. Unfor- 
tunately, not only did the mother die, but the brave son never reco- 
vered from his self-inflicted wound, and he died in the following year 
from its effects. The emperor decreed him a handsome monument. 

The annual and three-yearly competitive examinations which, as 
most European readers are aware, every Chinaman who aspires to 
official rank has to pass, generally furnish certain romantic incidents, 
In the gazette I have mentioned we find that in Hunan alone there were 
four candidates over 90 years of age and sixteen above the age of 80, 
and so on in proportion for the other provinces, Kwangsi boasting 
two aged competitors of 98 and 97, three of 92, and one of 91. That is 
working the competitive system with a vengeance, and at first sight 
it may not be very clear to you what on earth a man aged 97 has 
to gain by “ passing” in anything. But the reason is explained by 
the fact that such success in China does not ennoble or make re- 
spectable a man’s children, but his father and grandfather, or their 
ghosts—in which case even a successful competitor of 90 has 
performed a very creditable act, and when such cases are brought 
to the emperor’s notice, he usually confers an honorary degree, so 
that the poor men get their wishes fulfilled after all. 
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People complain a good deal of the sensational character of 


not equal the every-day occurrences of Chinese domestic life. We 
know, for instance, that young ladies who are crossed in love do 
sometimes die of a broken heart. But we don’t exactly find in the 
London Gazette—which is precisely the same sort of paper as the 
Pekin Gazette—the sort of notice which follows: ‘“‘ January 31st. 
His majesty the emperor directs the proper board to bestow the 
usual mark of imperial favour on the daughter of a man in Pekin 
named Ho En tsao, who, hearing of the death of her betrothed, vowed 
eternal celibacy, took poison, and died.” Ido not know if that sort 
of loyalty to one’s love is quite commendable; but the Chinese think 
differently. By the way, certain writers on China deny that the Chinese 
ever feel the sentiment of love as we define it. However that may 
be, there are Chinese examples of faithfulness which are not often 
paralleled amongst ourselves. I avail myself of Mr. Balfour's 
authority. Some years ago at Putung a girl of good family was 
betrothed to a youth of the name of Chao, who unfortunately died 
shortly before the day appointed for the espousals. The bereaved 
bride was inconsolable, and entreated her parents to allow her to visit 
the coffin of her lost love. This request was refused, on grounds of 
propriety; but the girl, breaking all bounds, ran away to the house 
of mourning, and throwing herself on the floor beside the corpse, 
howled in a most determined manner. All attempts to pacify her 
were useless; and she insisted, moreover, on taking up her abode 
with the dead lad’s parents from that time forward, and devoting 
herself to them until their death. This was very heroic, of course, 
but it seems that the old people would rather have been without her. 
However, she would take no denial, and absolutely did stay and earn 
enough to pay for her own keep, and to contribute towards the other 
expenses, for about five years. Then the old couple died; and this 
virtuous maiden, having honoured them there with burial, prepared 
for her own doom. About this time political matters were in a very 
unsettled state, and it was rumoured in the neighbourhood that the 
T’ai-p’ing rebels were approaching fast. The excesses of the in- 
surgents were of course well known and dreaded, and the girl was 
fully aware that if they reached the place while she was alive, her 
unprotected situation would expose her to the loss of liberty and 
everything else that she possessed. She accordingly dressed herself 
in all her richest clothes, as though for a festivity; and then—so 
goes the story—took a needle, threaded it with silk, and sewed her 
garments securely on to her own flesh. This done she drank poison, 
and died. The very next day the rebels came; discovering this 
lovely corpse, and seeing at a glance the proof of the girl’s purity 
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and honour, they treated her with the profoundest reverence. So 
far, indeed, from robbing her of a single jewel, they gave her 
honourable interment. 

Sometimes, however, constancy and true love win the day. The 
widow Wang resided in the vicinity of one of the great cities of 
China, her family consisting of a young son and daughter, the only 
relics of her dear departed old man. In the next village there lived 
a gentleman and his wife of the name of Liu, who also had a 
daughter and son. The families were on terms of much friendly 
intimacy, and a marriage between the young people seemed only 
natural, so an engagement was arranged, by a professional middle- 
man, between the son of Mr. Liu and the daughter of the buxom 
widow. During the period of betrothal, however, and while pre- 
parations for the ceremony were going on, it so fell out that the bride- 
groom elect was taken ill, The widow thereupon suggested that the 
match should be broken off, as it would be folly for a young girl to 
bind herself to a confirmed invalid who might die at any moment, and 
leave his wife disconsolate for life. The Liu family, however, thought 
differently, and urged the widow to allow her daughter to come and 
visit the sick youth, in order, if possible, to arouse him from the state 
of apathy into which he had fallen. Mrs. Wang was scandalised, and 
refused: but as the Lius appeared to make such a point of it, she 
was quite at a loss how to act. Now it so happened that in the 
service of this discreet matron was a servant-girl, who proposed to 
her mistress that they should have recourse to stratagem ; the young 
people had never seen each other,—why not dress up the son to 
represent the daughter! No sooner said than done. Mrs. Wang 
wrote to say that her daughter would come and see her betrothal, 
though she would not be able to stay long; and meantime the 
artful servant dressed young Wang, a lad of sixteen, in girl’s 
clothes, and initiated him into the mysteries of feminine deport- 
ment with much ability. The only real difficulty lay in his large 
feet. The two then set out together, the false bride and her 
maid. They arrived at the bridegroom’s house, and were received 
without suspicion’; then paid a visit of sympathy to the sick youth’s 
bedroom. But the Liu family would not hear of the two guests 
leaving under at least three days, and Miss Liu took such a fancy to 
the supposed Miss Wang that they found it simply impossible to get 
away at all, The servant argued and chattered most energetically, 
for detention was imminent; what was the use of their staying? she 
said: the young man was far too sick to be married.—“Qh, as far 
as that goes,” said Miss Liu, “the marriage had better take place at 
once; I will represent my brother at the ceremony, and they can be 


married by proxy!” So this enterprising damsel dressed herself in 
VOL. LIX. X¥ 
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boy’s clothes, and the girl-bridegroom was married in due form to the 
boy-bride, much to the satisfaction of everybody concerned. The 
secret was not discovered by the parents until some months afterwards, 
when of course there was nothing for it but to confirm the marriage. 
The invalid having recovered in the meantime, the originally intended 
wedding took place between him and the bashful lady to whom he 
had [really been betrothed, and the two curiously-matched couples 
lived happily together ever afterwards. 

The peculiar facilities for roguery afforded by the fact that all 
respectable marriages in China are conducted by means of a go- 
between or broker, are illustrated by the following story:—I may 
observe that its incidents were the talk of native Shanghai, and 
that they were published at the time. The unfortunate heroine had 
four husbands in about as many weeks, having been forsaken by 
every suitor immediately after marriage. Indeed, her history is a 
curious one. She is described as being fair to look upon—according 
to Chinese taste—and in every way calculated to attract admirers; her 
feet of the tiniest, her eyes of the narrowest—and yet somehow or 
other there always seemed some obstacle in the way of her getting a 
husband. At length a marriage-brokeress took compassion upon her, 
or rather, saw her way to turn the despised lady to good account. 
She took her nome with her; painted her face, and arrayed her in 
the most attractive of jackets she could muster. Thus dressed, the girl 
really looked very well; and very shortly a suitor appeared in the 
person of a gentleman of some means, who had been left a widower 
and childless. ‘The brokeress—“ white ants,” they call these ladies in 
China—asked him ninety dollars; which he, enraptured with the 
beauty of his new bride, willingly paid upon the spot. ‘The marriage 
rejoicings passed off quietly enough ; the husband took the fair one 
home in much satisfaction. But alas! favour is deceitful, and beauty 
vain. A vacant stare was all the reply vouchsafed to him by his 
wife when he addressed her ; then she broke into a crackling, sense- 
less laugh, and he found that she was mad. Disgusted at being so 
imposed upon, he packed her again to the person from whom he had 
purchased her, with a verbal message that he made her a present of 
the idiot and the dollars too. Nothing could have suited the lady’s 
view more admirably ; and next day the mad lady was again at the 
disposal of the highest bidder. This time the applicant was a man 
occupying some small post in a yamén, and he paid bargain-money to 
the extent of twenty dollars; in the meantime, however, a married 
but childless barber appeared upon the scene, and he bought her for 
a hundred, which he paid, money down, and carried off the prize before 
the other. The jilted one thereupon abused the “ white ant” roundly, 
and refused to listen to her attempts at a compromise; a wife he had 
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bought, and a wife he would have, and the one in question happened 
to be particularly to his taste. The old crone’s eyes twinkled. 
“ Bide a wee,” she said—or words to that effect— wait a day or two 
longer, and you shall have her back.” The event justified the pre- 
diction; the very next day the disgusted barber bundled back the 
unfortunate idiot, preferring to lose his dollars than his face. The 
business so far had prospered ; two hundred and ten dollars had come 
rolling in, and another man was hooked already. This man—the 
yamén runner—had meanwhile taken a trip up the river, in order to 
present his devotions at some shrine at Mon-shan near Nanking, with 
a view to securing success in his matrimonial schemes ; and, during his 
absence, his number-one wife, fearful lest he should bring back a still 
more formidable rival, clinched the bargain, and brought the lady 
home. But she might just as well have purchased a wild cat. No 
sooner had the new wife arrived, than her malady took a more serious 
form than ever, and the house was turned into a perfect bear-garden. 
The afflicted and much despised lady was summarily packed off home 
again; and married next day to a traveller from the country, who 
paid a similarly heavy price, and did not find out that he had married 
a maniac until he had got her as far as his residence at Hoochow. 
Back she came again, poor thing, like a bad penny; she probably 
found another husband the next week ; and meantime the lady who 
had got possession of her reaped a golden harvest. Pe 

I will add one further story from the same source in which the 
supernatural and the romantic are equally blended. Living in a 
village in the province of Kwangtung, are two brothers, types 
apparently of the poor but honest Chinese rustic. 

“Brother,” said the younger, one day, “ you are forty years of age; 
why don’t you marry? At this rate we shall never be able to per- 
petuate our father’s family, nor to raise for ourselves any sons against 
our declining years.” “The reason I do not marry,” responded the 
other, “is that I cannot afford it—otherwise I would;” whereupon 
the younger of the two implored his brother to scll him, and buy 
a wife with the proceeds! The proposal, however, was indignantly 
scouted by the elder. ‘“ What,” said he, “exchange a brother for a 
wife? Never! A wife I may at any time be able to procure, but I can 
never get another brother.” But a wealthy neighbour, overhearing 
the conversation, called upon the two, entered into an insinuating 
colloquy with the elder man, and finished by offering him thirty 
taels of silver for his hiwng-ti. The temptation was too strong; the 
young man was sold, and went into voluntary captivity to his new 
master, receiving board and lodging in return for his services, while 
the elder went out and bought a wife with the money. On the 
arrival of this lady at home, however, she began to question her 
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lord as to the whereabouts of his brother. “I always heard,” she 
said, “ that there was two of you; what has becomeof him?” “ My 
dear,” replied his spouse, “the fact is, I have sold him; and what 
is more, if I had not done so, I should never have been able to get 
you.” Whereupon his wife was greatly shocked; and going back to 
her father’s, she told him the whole story, beseeching him to furnish 
her with means of bringing back her brother-in-law. Two days 
afterwards she returned joyfully with the necessary amount, which 
she deposited for safety under her bed; but alas! a short time only 
elapsed before the box containing it most strangely disappeared. 
This so affected her mind that she tried to hang herself ; and was so 
far successful that she was put into a coffin, and taken out to be 
buried. Present at the funeral was a sister of the widower, swathed 
up to the eyes in white bandages, and howling as only jackals and 
bereaved celestials can howl. Suddenly there came on a fearful 
thunderstorm; the rain poured down in torrents, crash succeeded 
crash, and flash followed flash, until one riband of flame passed 
through the body of the disconsolate sister-in-law, stretching her a 
corpse upon the ground. As she fell, her jacket opened, and out 
tumbled the missing coin! The same flash that killed her, shattered 
the coffin, and aroused the apparently dead wife ; and so the judgment 
of heaven was fulfilled. The false sister was speedily packed away in 
the coffin, and buried ; the husband and wife trudged piously home with 
their recovered treasure; the younger brother was redeemed from 
slavery, and the family are now living happily together, as any body 
who cares to go and visit them may see for himself. Now this story 
is vouched for by no less respectable an authority than a licentiate of 
Canton ; but whether it redounds most to the credit of Chinese morality 
or the licentiate’s inventive powers, it is difficult to decide. I cannot 
of course vouch for this story, though it is implicitly believed by 
Chinese hearers. 

My last selection from the numerous stories at my disposal shall 
be the transcription of an ordinary newspaper paragraph, which 
appeared under the heading of Police Reports in a recent issue of 
the China Mail. Mok A. Cheuk, servant to Captain » was 
charged with obtaining money under false pretences. The com- 
plainant Lu A. Ng, a hawker, stated that he lived at Canton Bazaar. 
On the 24th December last he lost a quantity of clothing and some 
money, his box having been broken open during his absence from 
home. He offered a reward, but could gain no information. On 
the 26th December the defendant came to him and said he 
could find out by magic who stole the things, if the complainant 
would only give him $3, and he would get his things back. The 
complainant believed him, and gave him the $8. The defendant 
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got a basin of water and looking-glass. He put the glass into the 
water, and he burned some paper. He then used some incantations, 
and told complainant that he saw the thief in the glass: he was a 
man of about 30 or 40 years of age, and wore a black coat and a 
pair of white trousers. The defendant asked the complainant to 
look into the glass, but failed to see anything. The defendant then 
said that only children could see, and two children, one boy and one 
girl, both aged about 18 years, were brought to the test, but they 
also could not see. The girl afterwards, however, said she could see a 
man with a black coat and a pair of white trousers on. She said this 
after her eyes had been rubbed with some charmed water. The 
defendant said if the man did not return back the property in one 
week, he would return the complainant the $3. Weeks had elapsed, 
but the stolen property was not forthcoming, and complainant went 
frequently to ask the defendant about it, when he put him off from 
day today. At last he had to give him into custody. Young Alui, 
a girl 12 years of age, was called. She said she saw a man who was 
wearing a black coat and white trousers, in the mirror. He was 
walking ; he had a bundle in his hand, and had no umbrella or a fan. 
From subsequent evidence, however, it turned out that this girl was 
a relation of the defendant. The magistrate sent him to two months’ 
hard labour. 

From the foregoing examples it will, I think, be considered that, to 
those who have “eyes to see,” life in the Far East is far from being 
devoid of interest as regards the teeming millions so little studied 


by their foreign visitors. The subject is indeed inexhaustible, but 
the patience of readers has a limit. 

















Ju Cown. 


—_— 


1. 


I nave a friend across the strect, 
We never yet exchanged a word, 

Yet dear to me, his accents sweet, 
I am a woman,—he a bird. 


2. 


And here we twain in exile dwell, 
Fat from our native woods and skies, 
And dewy lawns with healthful smell, 
Where daisies lift their laughing eyes. 


3. 
Never again from moss-built nest, 
Shall the caged woodlark blithely soar ; 
Never again the heath be pressed, 
By foot of mine for evermore! 


4. 


Yet from that feathered, quivering throat, 
A blessing wins across to me; 

No thrall can hold that mellow note, 
Or quench its flame in slavery. 


5. 


When morning dawns in holy calm, 
And each true heart to worship calls, 

Mine is the prayer, but his the psalm, 
That floats about our prison walls. 


6. 


And as behind the thwarting wires 
The captive creature throbs and sings, 
With him my mounting soul aspires, 
On Music’s strong and cleaving wings. 
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7. 
My chains fall off, the prison gates 
Fly open, as with magic key ; 
And far from life’s perplexing straits, 
My spirit wanders, swift and free. 


8. 
Back to the heather, breathing deep 
The fragrance of the mountain breeze, 
I hear the wind’s melodious sweep, 
Through tossing boughs of ancient trees. 


9. 

Beneath a porch where roses climb, 
I stand as I was used to stand, 
Where cattle-bells with drowsy chime 

Make music in the quiet land. 


10. 
Fast fades the dream in distance dim, 
Tears rouse me with a sudden shock ; 
Lo! at my door, erect and trim, 
The postman gives his double knock. 


11. 
And a great city’s lumbering noise 
Arises with confusing hum, 
And whistling shrill of butchers’ boys ; 
My day begins, my bird is dumb. 














Brantome. 


In the early years of Louis XIII. there was still surviving in the 
Dordogne an old man who had lived through the most stirring 
period of the many religious wars in France—who had known 
Charles VY. and his rival Francis I.; who had been familiar with the 
Court of the house of Valois, and their mother Catherine of Medicis ; 
who had accompanied Mary Stuart on her return to Scotland; had 
seen and admired Elizabeth of England, the only fault of whose 
character, in his opinion, was the usage of her cousin; who had been 
intimate with all the Guises ; who believed in the consummate wisdom 
of Philip II., and was enthusiastic in his admiration of Margaret of 
Valois, to whom he ascribed every grace and every virtue. He had 
conversed with those who had been present at the greatest battle of 
the sixteenth century, the battle of giants—the fight of Marignan— 
when the terrible Swiss pikemen suffered their first defeat, though 
they retired in good order, none daring to follow them, and their 
conquerors hardly believing in the victory which they had won. 
He had talked with men who had taken part in that horrible sack of 
Rome, which thrilled the Christian world from one end to the other. 
In his youth and middle age he had shared in all the wars of the 
League, till nigh upon the death of Henry III. For, when the two 
Guises had been murdered, and the old queen soon followed them, he 
lost his patrons and friends and retired from the French Court. 
During the residue of his life, which was prolonged for twenty-four 
years after these events, he busied himself in writing memoirs of his 
contemporaries, in quarrelling with his family, in comparing his 
merits with his fortunes, in glorifying the nobility of his ancestry, 
and in dwelling on the scenes of his past activity. Few writers of 
French memoirs have given a more lively picture of the age in which 
he lived, and none in one particular have been more scandalous. 
The old man had an evil reputation, even for that unclean and 
unchaste age, for the ‘ Femmes Galantes’ of Brantéme is the naughtiest 
book that has, perhaps, ever been written even by a French ecclesiastic, 
and the more particularly because it does not profess to be a satire, 
or anything else than an account of what the writer thought quite 
natural, and very general. 

Brantéme was the third son of the Vicomte de Bourdeille, a 
Périgord noble, whose family had {been long settled in Guienne. 
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There was no part of France in which pride of birth was so general 
as it was in Guienne, not even in Brittany. The family of Bourdeille 
pretended a descent from a king of France and a princess of England, 
king and princess both being as mythical as the Lear of Britain and 
the Fergus of Scotland. They alleged that before Charles the Great 
founded the Abbey of Brantéme, he took the advice of the Lord 
of Bourdeille, his contemporary and friend. There was no period 
in the social history of France in which the distinction between 
noble and ignoble was so pertinaciously, so insolently insisted on, 
and so patiently endured. And in that district of Guienne, in that 
age of French life and manners, there was no haughtier aristocrat 
than Pierre Brantéme. If he does tell a story of men or women who 
did not belong to the noblesse, he makes an apology for introducing 
the names and the manners of such people into his pages, and for the 
breach of etiquette which he commits. The large outer and lower 
world is to work and be commanded, to find the means for the fine 
gentlemen and ladies who were quartered on them, and to obey their 
orders without grudge or murmur. There was only one sense in which 
the noble did not entirely disdain his fellow-countrymen. It was 
necessary to conciliate the soldier, and not a little of the dash and 
spirit of the French army in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
is to be referred to the interest which the commanders took in their 
men. ‘This was the secret of the great influence which the Constable 
of Bourbon had with the forces under his control. This man, the 
head of the family from which Henry IV. was descended, was 
offended by Francis I., quitted his service, entered that of Charles V. 
and was killed at the capture of Rome. His treason was for a time 
the ruin of his family, and justified, in the eyes of the Guises and 
the Spanish faction, the resistance which was made to the King of 
Navarre after the murder of Henry III. 

Pierre Bourdeille was destined for the Church. He studied at 
Paris, and afterwards at Poitiers, and seems to have witnessed the 
progress of the Reformation in that part of France. The reform of 
the Church, and even the acceptance of novel doctrine, did not at first 
provoke an active spirit of persecution. The popes of the latter part 
of the fifteenth, and the early part of the sixteenth, century affirmed 
the pretensions of the thirteenth century, while their morals were 
worse than at almost any period of papal history. Italians of the 
most orthodox belief are the authorities for the ill repute of Alexander 
VI., for the cunning ferocity of Julius II., and the voluptuous 
scepticism of Leo X. It is very likely that in time the action of the 
Inquisition would have been directed against opinion in Western 
Europe as it was in Spain, and the severities of the crusade against 
the Provencals have been renewed against the followers of Luther 
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and Calvin. But the cause which provoked persecution was the 
alliance of the réformed faith with popular discontent and resistance 
to secular authority. At first, however, the French Protestants were 
enjoined by Calvin, the founder of their religion, to strenuously 
accept the rule of passive obedience. The revolt of Protestantism 
was from the Pope: it was to acknowledge the authority of the 
temporal ruler, and to strengthen his hands. Brantéme lived 
on terms of amity with the Protestant chieftains, and after his own 
retirement from active life owed a complete immunity from injury, 
during the time in which the wars of religion had become ferociously 
vindictive, to the friendships which he had formed in early life with 
Protestants and Catholics alike. 

The second son of the Vicomte had received three considerable 
benefices, but had abandoned them for the profession of arms. It 
seems that he was able to transfer them to his younger brother. 
Soon afterwards Henry II. gave the young ecclesiastic the Abbey of 
Brantéme, just vacant by the death of the Bishop of Lavaur. In his 
mother’s will, dated in May 1557, he is described as the Reverend 
Father in God, Messire Pierre de Bourdeille, Abbé de Brantéme. 
At the same time he obtained a present from the king, and took a 
journey into Italy, where he became friendly with the Guises. Here 
he developed his warlike tastes, but for a time returned to his benefices. 
He remained but a little while in the discharge of such duties as 
belonged to his office, for in 1560 he became a courtier. ‘Towards 
the conclusion of the next year he was in the party which accompanied 
Mary Stuart to Scotland, and it is to Brantéme that we owe those 
particulars of her grief at leaving France which are given in all the 
histories of her career. One would have wished, indeed, that our 
author had been more full in his description of her costume, when he 
says that her beauty was conspicuous, even when she was “ habillée a 
la sauvage, & la barbaresque mode des sauvages de son pays.” Brantéme 
tells us that on the first night of her arrival, she was serenaded by 
Psalm tunes, with a most villainous accompaniment of Scotch music, 
and he adds naturally enough, “ Hé, quelle musique! et quel repos 
pour sa nuit.” The next morning an attempt was made, we are 
informed, to murder her almoner, who only escaped by flying with 
all speed to her chamber. We learn, on the same authority, that 
Buchanan, who afterwards drew up the narrative which justified her 
deposition, had been a monk of the Cordeliers in Paris, that he 
apostatised to the reformed religion, and was saved from the stake 
only by the intercession of Mary. Brantéme, too, alleges that she 
could not have been enamoured of Bothwell, since this personage was 
the ugliest and coarsest man he had ever seen. On his return to 
France through England, Brantéme visited the Court of Elizabeth, 
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and admired her nearly as much as he did*her rival. Several years 
afterwards he saw Elizabeth again, and observes of her, that there 
was no woman of his time who preserved her good looks so long as 
the English queen did. 

Brantéme retained his benefices to the end of his days, though 
the five-and-twenty years of his middle age were devoted to military 
pursuits. He did not, however, till very late in his career, obtain any 
military rank, and for twenty years he went by his ecclesiastical title. 
The fact is, the custom of appropriating ecclesiastical offices to persons 
who were merely laymen, or ecclesiastics only in name, became a 
regular part of the relations of the crown of France to the Gallican 
Church, and was no small cause of the horrible dissoluteness of the 
French hierarchy, and the total ruin which came over the whole 
system at the Revolution, when nobles and clergy alike were 
proscribed and despoiled. 

The Church in France, especially the regular or monastic clergy, 
was enormously rich. Its estates were, in theory at least, inalienable, 
and therefore constantly grew, as the piety and superstition of ages 
bestowed lands and revenues on the monastic orders. The monks 
were pre-eminently at the service of the Pope, and the Pope favoured 
them at the expense of the parochial or secular clergy. Hence, apart 
from the estates which they acquired, they got possession of those 
lucrative sources of medieval income, the payments for ecclesiastical 
services, and the oblations made at occasional functions. The receipts 
of a particular altar, the offerings at some highly revered shrine, were 
often the most valuable perquisites of a religious house, and unless 
the monks were belied, they did not scruple to improve their incomes 
by practising on the religious fervour or fears of the people. There 
was a strange trade in relics, and speculation in such commodities 
which, despite the prohibitions of the Pope, was as real as that of the 
tulip mania in Holland, and infinitely more enduring. It is true 
that the Pope denounced these transactions as simony, but the trade 
went on. ‘Thus the pious king St. Louis was exceedingly anxious to 
get possession of the crown of thorns, then the property of Baldwin, 
the Latin emperor of Constantinople, who, being in great straits for 
money, had pledged it to the Venetians. The Venetians were willing 
to surrender the pledge for a profit, for these traders of the Adriatic 
preserved a very calm and business-like judgment in the midst of 
prevalent superstitions. But St. Louis, though he was by no means 
disposed to yield to the proudest popes in matters which referred to 
his own kingdom, and never failed to discover the difference between a 
pontiff’s zeal and a pontiff’s ambition, was sensitive to any charge 
which might fairly be brought against him for disobeying the standing 
orders of the Church. The only way out of the difficulty was an 
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arrangement. The Venetian senate made the king a present of the 
crown of thorns, and the French king made the Venetian senate a 
present of a large sum of money. It is said that France already 
possessed a crown of thorns; we are not told what became of the 
older relic. But we owe the most exquisite gem of thirteenth- 
century architecture to this transaction, the Sainte Chapelle. By a 
singular irony, the crown and the chapel were somehow connected 
with the Paris lawyers. 

The Pope had a strong interest in the wealth of the monastic 
orders. As an Italian prince he ruled over a small territory, and 
that the poorest in Italy, north and south of Rome. The once fertile 
Campagna, and the still more fertile Etruria, this side of the 
Apennines, were desolated by malaria. It had become, in some strange 
way, death for even an Italian to sleep a single night in summer or 
autumn unguardedly, in a region which once was full of cities and 
population. Rome did not like to be taxed, indeed could not easily 
be taxed, and as it was all-important for the Pope to be popular in 
Italy it was not easy to tax the Italian cities. But the Pope was of 
necessity the greatest diplomatist, in fact the only diplomatist of 
medieval Europe, and diplomacy is the most costly of the services 
when the agency is on a very large scale. Hence the funds must be 
obtained by foreign tribute. It does not appear that the tribute was 
in itself repudiated, for, apart from the reverence felt for the See of 
Rome, he is a very poor judge of history who does not see that much 
of the action of the papacy was beneficent, and that it saved Europe 
in no small degree from falling back into sheer barbarism. Hence 
the Pope put the greatest strain on the spiritual allegiance of his 
remoter subjects in order to carry on his government. The northern 
nations resented the imposts, and first grumbled and then revolted. 
The western nations determined on bringing the Pope to terms, and 
the two kings of France and Spain established a concordat with the 
Pope. Italy alone, who got all the indirect profits of the Roman 
Church, took no part in the business. 

We have referred to what may seem to our readers a rather dull 
part of long-ago politics—it is not after all so long ago—in order to 
show how, in the sixteenth century, a fighting dignitary of the 
French Church was a very natural phenomenon to his contemporaries, 
and no scandal to friend or foe. We have no doubt become very 
scrupulous and very proper, and even are obliged to condemn, though 
very gently, a good fellow, who, having become a colonial bishop, 
after having been a skilful surgeon, and having been, moreover, 2 
genuine missionary, did, when his little settlement was attacked by a 
horde of bloodthirsty savages, take part in defending the women and 
children by means of a skill which in his earlier days he had gained 
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in the use of the rifle. It is difficult to see how anybody, bishop or 
not, could have helped doing service in such a crisis, and it is quite 
certain that the most secular person conceivable would have been, at 
least in the nineteenth century, very glad to have been saved the 
necessity of making up his mind on the subject. Brantome, three 
centuries ago, had no scruples, for that reverend father in God has 
left us a very edifying treatise on the use and importance of the duel. 
And when after middle age had come on him, Brantéme retired to 
his benefices, he cast very lingering looks back on his old fighting 
days, when the cassock was very comfortable underclothing for body 
armour, and a stout breviary might be very serviceable in stopping a 
musket-ball. 

The King of France wanted money, and the Pope wanted it too. 
Now there were only three sorts of people out of whom the money 
could be got, the peasants, the merchants, and the clergy. The first 
were squeezed pretty dry. The second were the veriest eels imagin- 
able, and slipped through the tightest grip. The third were opulent, 
succulent, and utterly destitute of agility. They were to be sure 
the best friends of both Pope and King, but these potentates doubt- 
lessly argued that the principal use of a friend was to use him. We 
know how Henry VIII. treated his ecclesiastical friends, how he 
turned them adrift, sold their goods, pulled down their houses, and 
provided the English landscape with a great variety of picturesque 
ruins. Northern Europe soon followed his example, but it was more 
convenient for southern Europe to come to an arrangement. So the 
“big booby,” Francis I.,as his good beau-pere Louis XII. called him, 
made a bargain with Pope Leo, the most splendid of the popes, and 
probably the most unorthodox. And, ina few words, the bargain was 
that the Pope was to get the first year’s income of all benefices, and 
the King was to give the benefices to whom he would. And this is 
how it came to pass that Brantéme became, to no reasonable person’s 
astonishment, a fighting parson, a cassocked noble, and a reverend 
compiler of very naughty stories. Even the Pope took no offence at 
his doings, when the popes, during the early days of the Jesuits, were 
very much in earnest, for Brantéme in his military capacity was a 
special favourite of his Holiness, who sent him in his character of 
soldier to the Knights of Malta. 

Brantéme stoutly defends the arrangement. The elections to 
bishops and abbots by chapters of canons and gatherings of monks, 
was, he assures us, perfectly scandalous. The chosen of these motley 
electors, he avows, were trumpery people, who owned their elevation 
to intrigue, and disgraced their offices by gluttony and debauchery. 
Besides, they were apt not to be gentlemen, in Brantéme’s sense of 
the word, people without quarterings, with no pretensions to far-off 
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relations of consanguinity or conversation with Charlemagne. It is 
in connection with the great superiority of the system by which the 
crown nominated serviceable people to such offices, that our friend 
tells us how his abbey, thanks to old companionship with Huguenot 
partisans, escaped ravage during the later wars of religion in France. 
It is most likely that military tastes and military experiences were 
nearly the sole bond of union between Frenchmen in the sixteenth 
century. One can quite understand how this middle-aged and very 
secular divine met the roving bands of the reformed party, welcomed 
them to the best of his abbey or his castle, and escaped further injury 
beyond that which their hunger or their thirst put upon him, by 
telling stories of his adventures in Italy and Malta ; by dwelling on his 
regrets that he missed being with Don John at Lepanto, or his still 
more poignant grief that he never had the chance of taking part in the 
famous sack of Rome, in the heyday of the Constable of Bourbon, when 
it was difficult to decide which committed more enormities or collected 
more plunder—the heretics of northern Germany, which, orthodox 
as he was, Charles V. found to be his most serviceable soldiers, or the 
pious Spaniards, against whose faith no breath of suspicion could 
possibly be uttered, though their works were rather incongruous. 

The concordat which Francis I. effected with Leo X. had very 
marked and very permanent results. It produced the purely secular 
person, who bore an ecclesiastical title, but was understood by 
most people to be somehow or the other a clergyman. He was on 
the whole a very evil and shocking phenomenon, especially in the 
eighteenth century, for he certainly seemed to make it his business 
to disabuse everyone of the notion that, because he was called an 
abbé, he was thereupon under any moral obligation whatever. But 
besides, it produced the political ecclesiastic of France, the race which 
for convenience sake one may say began with Richelieu, went down- 
ward through Mazarin, was utterly degraded in the person of Dubois, 
was for a while respectable when it was associated with that of Fleury, 
and perhaps sank to its lowest in the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Talleyrand, once bishop of Autun, and afterwards prince of the 
Empire, the Restoration, and the Monarchy of July. 

Our readers will perhaps excuse a digression and a story about 
Talleyrand, which has probably never been told, but for which the 
writer can vouch. When Talleyrand, a young bishop, but a very old 
sinner, found France too hot to hold him, during the second period 
of the Revolution, he fled to England, and, having adequate intro- 
ductions, was befriended by Bentham. Thence, as we all know, he 
went to the United States, and as soon as order, or at least safety to 
all, including himself, was restored in France, he returned home, made 
himself useful, and rose to great secular dignities, haying been, as he 
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avowed, when charged with political perfidy, consistently faithful to 
every constitution and every dynasty, as long as it could maintain 
itself. Many years afterwards he visited England in an official 
capacity, and called upon Bentham, who was then a very old man. 
Bentham invited him to dinner, at one of those banquets of his in 
which the number of guests was limited strictly to four persons, and 
Talleyrand came. 

Now Bentham had in his garden a house which it was believed 
that Milton had inhabited when he was Latin secretary to Cromwell. 
The fact was duly notified by a marble tablet, and it was Bentham’s 
custom to make any new guest, on walking round his garden, do 
becoming reverence to the memory of Milton. He had probably 
forgotten who Talleyrand had been, and had not troubled himself 
with learning what he had become. So he bade his guest go through 
the homage, which was duly performed. It is not easy to conceive 
a more ludicrous ceremony than the spectacle of a great French 
diplomatist, with a game-leg, going down on his knees at the bidding 
of an ancient and sage recluse, before a marble tablet commemorating 
the career of an Englishman of whom not one Frenchman in a 
thousand has ever heard the name, and not one in a million could 
by any possibility understand. But Talleyrand submitted. 

To return to the development of the concordat. As it produced 
the secular abbé and the political ecclesiastic, so it was not without its 
compensations. At a time when the religious lethargy of. Europe 
was well nigh universal, France was the centre of a great religious 
revival. It is the fashion to speak of Port Royal as the antagonist 
of the Jesuits ; it was quite as much or even more the antagonist of 
the secularised clergy, though it naturally attacked what it understood 
to be the lax morality, and the furtive compliances of the Jesuit fathers, 
The liberties of the Gallican Church found a strenuous defender in 
Bossuet, who was at the same time a zealous and, as some say, a not 
over-fair polemic against every form of the Reformation. It is, 
moreover, not a little singular that when the rest of Europe was, as 
far as practical benevolence is concerned, almost absolutely asleep, 
when the shallow sentimentality of Sterne, and the nauseous senti- 
mentality of Rousseau were the highest levels of most men, French 
ecclesiastics silently founded solid and enduring charities—charities 
which have survived that cataclysm which has made old France as 
archaic as the age of the Pharaohs or the Caesars. 

Quite apart from his merits as an observer and a writer, who 
understood from his point of view that about which he was writing, 
and who could treat his subject with no little vivacity and irony, 
Brantéme is singular from the attitude which he takes towards men 
and events: The world in his mind is divided first into the noble 
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and the ignoble. The latter he entirely eschews. If he tells a story 
about it, he makes an humble apology for introducing a boor for a 
moment into good company. He is so conscious of the solecism, 
that he feels it necessary to make the flavour of his story more 
pungent, as the actors in the narrative are humble. His next 
division is into Frenchmen and foreigners. He does not entirely 
disdain Italians and Spaniards, for he thinks that every French 
gentleman should know their language, and he is proud of friend- 
ships which he had formed among the other two Latin races. But 
the rest of the world is to him nothing. No Greek, when he called 
any one who was not of the Hellenic race a barbarian, was more 
comprehensive than Brantéme in his disdain for all humanity which 
is not Gallican. His memory is tenacious and fairly accurate about 
events in French history, but he jumbles everything together when he 
writes about anything which happened in any country where French- 
men were not campaigning, or French interests did not prevail. It 
is almost inconceivable to us, that a man who took so considerable 
a part in the events of the time, and who gave so much observation 
to the actors in the drama which was before his eyes, should have 
stated that the expedition of the Spanish Armada was intended 
to liberate Mary Stuart from her prison. Yet he gives us, perhaps, 
the most accurate account of Mary’s execution, for he had heard 
the particulars from her French attendants, who came home after 
that first precedent had been given for the judicial execution of 
monarchs, for, if we except Conradin of Naples, Mary Stuart was 
the first royal personage who was publicly executed. But Mary 
had been Queen of France. 

Frenchmen have not refused to imitate other nations, and to avow 
that they are imitating them. But they always think that they im- 
prove that which they imitate, and that those whom they imitate 
ought not merely to be satisfied with what they are doing, but to be 
profoundly impressed with the condescension which this imitation 
implies. It is just the same with their behaviour to Frenchwomen. 
No human being is so polite to a woman with his hat as a Frenchman 
is, and none is so little considerate in his heart. Is it possible that 
the reader has ever journeyed over sea to Marseilles, and failed to 
notice the courtesy of the French male passenger on the steamboat 
to his countrywomen? His behaviour is absolutely impeccable, his 
courtesies are well-bred and incessant. But when they all reach that 
detestable harbour, if the Frenchwoman was Venus herself, and 
Pallas to boot, and wanted to get a carriage to catch the train, even 
though she had told her polite and considerate compagnon de voyage 
that she was hurrying to the deathbed of her father or mother, or 
only child, he would seize the first cab he could catch for himself, 
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and if she got there at all, would force her into the worst place 
in the railway carriage. The most unobtrusively well-behaved man 
towards women is, paradox as some of our readers may think it, 
a really well-bred American. 

But the best of all men in Brantéme’s eyes is the soldier. He 
tells us that Catherine de Medicis devised a most intricate dance, 
so elaborate and difficult that everybody was puzzled as to how order 
could be got out of the confusion. To the delight of the spectators, 
however, the figure was completed after an hour's exercise, and 
the ladies presented the King, the Queen-mother, and others, with 
divers articles of plate, in which the characteristic products of the 
great proviees of France were represented in enamel, as the oranges 
of Provence, the corn of Champagne, and the vines of Burgundy. 
But for Guienne the symbol was “les gens de guerre; grand honneur 
certes pour la Guienne,” as Brantome characteristically exclaims. In 
his eyes war is the true, the only business of the gentleman, and any 
man of rank, who preserves his reputation for courage under all 
circumstances, is excused every fault in consideration of his military 
virtues. He may turn traitor to his country and inflict on it serious 
evils, but his valiancy is a sufficient excuse. He may rouse and carry 
on a series of civil wars, each in turn more vindictive and more 
ferocious than its predecessor, but if he be fearless and resolute, all his 
deeds are to be condoned. As royalty and nobility are in Brantéme’s 
eyes impeccable, so the heroic soldier is absolutely above criticism. 

Brantéme expresses unqualified admiration not only for Charles V. 
of Germany, but for his son Philip of Spain. The real virtues 
of Louis XII., one of the best French monarchs, are touched on 
slightly, while the restless and mischievous activity of Francis are 
everywhere lauded. Nor does Brantéme discover how considerable 
was the political genius of Henry II., how much France lost by 
his accidental death, and how great was the relief to her neighbours. 
But he has the highest admiration for the two last princes of the 
house of Valois, the worst monarchs, perhaps, Louis XV. excepted, 
who ever ruled in France. His praise of the French queens and 
princesses is equally unbounded. In his eyes Catherine de Medicis 
was as good as she was wise, the best of wives, mothers and rulers, 
who trained her children to virtue, and governed Frenchmen with 
justice, who knew nothing of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and was wholly guiltless of stimulating the sanguinary wars of 
religion. But his special admiration is increased for Margaret 
of Valois, the first wife of Henry IV." It does not appear that 
Brantéme bore arms against her husband, for the abbé had retired 
from active life some time before the assassination of Henry IIL, 


though he had been the comrade of the Guises in the earlier 
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religious wars. In his narrative Margaret is the most beautilul, 
the cleverest, the most virtuous, the most religious and most pious 
woman of her age, whose character was shamefully vilified, whose 
genuine deserts were met by calumny and persecution. On her 
behalf Brantéme assailed the Salic law, and proved to his own 
satisfaction that the best thing for France would be to recognise 
the last scion of the great house of Valois as heiress to the French 
throne. Not indeed that he was hostile to Henry IV., of whom 
as usual he speaks with admiration, but he was entirely enthusiastic 
on behalf of Margaret, though it is impossible that he could have 
been ignorant of her character, and of the part that she played 
during the last ten years of Henry III.’s reign. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of Brantéme’s sympathy with 
soldiers, whatever their career may have been, is his eulogy on the 
Constable de Bourbon, as the circumstances which gave a turn to 
Bourbon’s history are only a specimen of the scandals which were 
common in that age. Charles de Montpensier had married the 
heiress of the Duke of Bourbon, and had been made Constable of 
France on the accession of Francis. His wife was sickly; and her 
only child was very feeble. They both died; and Charles, who had 
become the richest and most powerful noble in France, and was the 
first prince of the blood after the reigning family, was also the most 
eminent captain of his age, for he had commanded the van of the 
French army at the famous battle of Marignan. The king’s mother, 
Louisa of Savoy, proposed herself to him as a second wife; but he 
rejected her advances with coarse contempt; and she, it is said, 
resolved to ruin him. In concert with her creature, Duprat, she 
assailed the title of the estates which the Constable possessed, and under 
different pretexts she succeeded, at least, in procuring the suspension 
of all his official income. The duke did not hesitate on the course 
which his anger suggested. He was fond of telling the story of a 
Gascon gentleman whom Charles VII. asked whether any cause could 
shake his loyalty, and who answered, “Non pas Yofire de votre 
royaume, mais bien un affront de votre part.” He instantly entered 
into negotiations with the Kings of England and Spain, with a view 
to the dismemberment of France, offering to secure Charles V. the 
possession of Burgundy and the residue of eastern France, to 
surrender western France to England, provided he were allowed to 
possess central France as an independent sovereign. How the plot 
was discovered, and Bourbon, feigning him sick, succeeded in escaping 
to the emperor; how he became a partisan leader of Spanish 
adventurers and Lutheran landsknechts; how he won the battle of 
Pavia for Charles, and died while engaged in the sack of Rome, is 
told in all histories. 
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Brantéme has not a word to say in reprobation of this treason—the 
most scandalous, perhaps, in French history, as the sack of Rome 
was the most wanton act in those times of violence, for the capital 
of Christendom was pillaged merely because it was unsuspecting and 
unprotected, and Bourbon had no other means of paying his soldiers. 
But Brantéme’s hero was the first and most successful soldier of the 
age, and this was enough. “He had reason, to be sure,” says our 
author, “to be dissatisfied with the emperor, who promised him 
every and any thing, as long as he was gained; but then this is 
natural with emperors, kings, and great sovereigns, who, when they 
want to debauch a man from his allegiance to party, sovereign, or 
country, promise him mountains of gold, but, when they have won 
him, forget their promises, or, at least, elude the fulfilment of them.” 
And then, after giving the story of his career and death, he tells us 
how he went to see his tomb at Gaeta, and listened to stories about 
his doings, concluding his narrative with a comparison between the 
Constable and Robert of Artois, whose crimes and intrigues gave 
Edward III. an entry into France, and excusing both on account of the 
wrongs which they resented. In short, Brantéme believes that the 
honour of men and women is guarded, and need be guarded, by no 
higher principles than their inclinations and their interests, and that, 
provided men do not lack courage, and women do not forget their 


rank, they need not be at much pains to pretend to either duty or 
virtue. The marvel is that so corrupt and debased a society as that 
which he describes lasted till it went through the tempest of the 


Revolution, after having been for two centuries the teacher of profligacy 
to Europe. 


The eulogies which Brantéme wrote on the kings, queens, princesses, 
and captains of his age, and the stories which he told, were carefully 
corrected by him up to the last years of his life. By his will, which 
isa most amusing production, full of his characteristic pride, pug- 
nacity, and self-conceit, which he made very long, and in which he 
says he took for his model the lengthy testament of L’Hopital, 
he gives minute directions as to the disposal of his literary works. 
They are to be found, he says, in five volumes, bound in velvet. 
The publication of them is to be the first charge on his estate. 
After some reflections on the integrity of publishers at Lyons and 
Paris, into whose hands he had determined not to put his books as 
long as he lived, he directs that they should be printed in large type, 
and in a handsome volume, and that care should be taken that the 
publisher should not suppress his name. “ Autrement,” says he, 
“serais frustré de ma part, et de la gloire qui mest due.” He 
adds that the first copy which issues from the press should be bound 
in velvet, and presented to Queen Marguerite, his most illustrious 
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mistress, who has often done his works the honour of reading them 
and praising them. But the ex-queen pre-deceased him. Perhaps 
the most characteristic sentence in his writings is that which appears 
at the end of his will: “Je ne doute point que plusieurs personnes 
ne trouvent cedit testament par trop long et prolixe. Tel a été mon 
vouloir et mon plaisir.” 











Che Strange Story of Kitty Canham.* 


By ner GREAT-GREAT-NIECE, THE LATE Mrs. ACTON TINDAI. 


Her portrait hangs opposite to me—above the piano; it is very 
delicately painted, only the most transparent shadows have fallen upon 
that exquisite oval face. 

Tradition says that this likeness was taken abroad by an Italian 
artist, and all picture-loving strangers who enter our drawing-room 
look at it again and again, as if they knew instinctively that a story 
must belong to the owner of the remarkable countenance which 
confronts them with so much cold dignity, and a calm defiant 
expression of proud reserve. Nor are these visitors mistaken. The 
original of that portrait was a most prosperous and undetected 
criminal, who buried in her own breast all the secret penalties and 
harassing anxieties which inevitably pursue the guilty. Having 
sinned advisedly and made her own bargain with her own soul, she 


kept her dark counsel securely to the last hour of her life, and was 
carried to her grave with all the pomp which became a most virtuous 
and right honourable matron, attended by two chief mourners, who 
had courted and wedded her in true love and faith—both of whom 
she had cruelly deceived, yet both forgave her, and were bitterly 


* The Rev. Alexander Henry Gough, the husband of Catharine Can- 
ham, was the second of the three sons of John Gough of East Barnet, 
Co. Herts, by Mary, his wife, daughter and heiress of John Wroth of 
Loughton Hall, Essex, cousin of William Henry, Earl of Rochford (alluded 
to in this story as “a great earl, descended illegitimately from the Princes 
of Orange”), and sole representative of the elder branch of the Wroths of 
Durance, and of the ancient families of Stonard of Loughton Hall, Durant, 
and De Plessetis. The eldest of the three sons of John Gough of East 
Barnet was the Rev. John Gough, Rector and Patron of Nettleton, Co. 
Lincoln, who married Ann, daughter of the Rev. Roger Gillingham, 
Rector of Little Shelford, Co. Cambridge, of which marriage there remains 
but one surviving descendant, a lady now in her seventy-first year. The 
youngest son, the Rev. Maurice Gough, D.D., Rector of Wrabness, Vicar 
of Little Clacton, and Prebendary of Armagh, domestic chaplain to his 
cousin, the Earl of Rochford, married Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Robert Carrington of South House, Ramsey, Essex, and his only daughter 
and heiress, Margaret Mary Gough, married the Rev. John Harrison, 
LL.B., Rector of Wrabness, by whom she had one surviving son, the 
Rev. John Harrison, M.A., J.P. of Ramsey, Essex, and Vicar of Dinton, 
Bucks, whose only surviving child was the late Mrs. Acton Tindal. 
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grieved to find her so guilty at last. She must have been a very 
lovely woman. The brown hair is turned off her fine forehead, but 
one shadowy curl wanders over her neck and bust; her eyes have a 
glowing tone of colour, they are singularly liquid and melting; her 
profile is slightly aquiline, and an indescribable expression of finesse 
and determination lurks about her full but firmly closed mouth; the 
carriage of the lady’s head is haughty, and she looks perfectly conscious 
of her commanding beauty, as, with one slender bloodless hand, she 
daintily fingers a blue scarf, which falls over the right side of her dusky 
pink dress. The original of the portrait was, for a short time, the 
wife of one of my great-great uncles, the Reverend Alexander Henry 
Gough, therefore hers is a family story, which I am often called upon 
to tell whether in the vein or not; so, once for all, I have resolved to 
put it on paper, this dreary summer day, when the wind is whistling 
an autumnal tune, and the leaves and flowers are weeping in the 
rain, and the air is heavy with the scent of the large white syringa 
blossoms which are laid in foreign countries about the beloved dead ; 
the monotonous tolling from a distant cemetery falls upon my ear 
meanwhile, in grave concord with the melancholy weather and the 
task I have set myself. 

On the 11th of February, 1720, Robert Canham and Judith his 
wife brought their little daughter to be baptised, and they gave her 
the name of Catharine. Her father was a prosperous yeoman 
dwelling on a fertile promontory which juts out boldly into the 
German Ocean. He farmed several hundred acres of the best 
corn-lands in England; they are salted by the sea fogs, and a track 
of marine marshes lies beyond, where his cattle fed, and the plovers 
grey and golden came in autumn, and long strings of wild fowl 
alighted on frosty nights—the wild white swans, and dun birds were 
among them, and the heavy black geese. <A picturesque old manor 
house was the residence of the occupying tenant of this great farm ; 
it is built of dark bricks with curious round gables, and a tiled roof. 
On one side among a few fine elms stands the parish church, at a 
considerable distance from the village and parsonage to which it 
belongs; on the other is the old-fashioned plentiful kitchen-garden, 
with sunny, fruitful walls, and a many-coloured margin of well-known 
English flowers, while the wealthy stack-yard and extensive range of 
farm-buildings are grouped on a green opposite the house. 

The happiest and most innocent years of Kitty Canham’s life were 
spent in this pleasant home, but the old Hall, in its most manorial 
days, had never sheltered a spirit so restless and aspiring as hers. 
The fame of her great loveliness spread early ; before she had advanced 
far in her teens she was the beauty and popular toast of her 
agricultural district. The eyes of every man she met paid her the 
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same tacit homage of involuntary admiration; but she looked down 
upon her equals among the wealthy yeomanry, for her thoughts 
wandered to the two great houses of the neighbourhood, where “ the 
faithful Commons” were powerfully represented by a selfish placeman, 
enjoying the most lucrative appointments, of whose character and 
career we may read in Lord Stanhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt,’ and Selwyn’s 
‘Memoirs ;’ while a great earl, who was descended illegitimately from 
the Princes of Orange, did the honours for the House of Peers on 
the same promontory ; so, when time went heavily at these fine 
places, a gay band of guests would sally forth in quest of amusement, 
and very gallant gentlemen and ladies, whom Sir Joshua painted, 
sometimes found their way to the lonely old Hall, to gaze at the 
rare young beauty who blossomed among her native corn-fields; and 
while they patronised and flattered her, the girl adroitly caught 
something of their tone and air, as well as the fashion of their dresses, 
But though the fine gentlemen stared very boldly, and whispered 
with her when the great ladies were not looking that way, not one of 
them talked to her of marriage—it remained for that rash step to be 
taken by the young vicar of a neighbouring parish. He was the 
scion of one of the most ancient and powerful families of the Welsh 
marches, from which same stock sprang the knightly family, bearing 
the same name and arms as himself, now ennobled and long resident 
in a Midland county; he was the second of three brothers who had 
received their education at the University of Cambridge, and were 
afterwards well-beneficed clergymen in our Church. When Alexander 
Henry Gough had resolved on taking so much beauty and restless 
pride to his retired parsonage, he invited the youngest of his fraternal 
band to accompany him on one of his visits to Kitty Canham. 

Now Maurice Gough was a far shrewder man than Alexander. 
Though a popular preacher, he enjoyed the reputation of being the 
best hand at whist in his county; he was a fine scholar, a genial, 
intelligent bon vivant. Of course, such a man was the chaplain and 
intimate friend of the earl, his cousin on his mother’s side, and the 
constant guest of the wealthy placeman we have described ; his social 
and his literary talents were rewarded by a vicarage and a rectory, anda 
prebendal stall; moreover, he had himself made a prudent marriage ; 
therefore he was not prepared, perhaps, to look very favourably on 
the dowerless yeoman’s daughter of whose airs and graces he had 
heard so much. Family tradition does not say that Alexander 
Gough asked for the advice, which, after half-an-hour’s conversation 
with Kitty, Doctor Maurice emphatically tendered as they drove home 
side by side. 

“Don’t do it, brother, don’t!” reiterated the prebendary. “A 
beautiful creature, a lovely woman, who will play you a trick, depend 
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upon it, Alecander! Who will play you a trick, if you only give 
her the chance.” 

However, of course the young vicar married our heroine, and the 
sequel of their history verified my great-grandfathor’s prediction ; he 
probably saw that the girl did not love his brother, and knew that 
she was totally unfitted for the duties and position of a clergyman’s 
wife. She brought many disturbing qualities and great bitterness 
of spirit into the remote parsonage and quiet study at Thorpe-le-Soken, 
but no children were born of their ill-starred union, and unsoftened 
and undisciplined remained the singular and selfish character which 
has left its subtle but discernible traces among lineaments and 
colouring of so much refinement. 

The name of Mrs. Gough had not been injuriously associated with 
that of any gentleman up to the hour of her disappearance ; but 
she had always been discontented with her own lot, and very confi- 
dent in the power of her beauty. At last she resolved to break away 
from every relationship and connection, to quit the scenes of her past 
life for ever, and to start afresh on another stage, unencumbered by 
any ties or duties. Two accounts are given concerning the manner 
of her departure. In the first it is stated that Catharime was present, 
with Mr. Gough, at a masquerade at the house of a friend they were 
visiting in London; and that during the course of the evening she 
walked from the crowded reception-rooms, unobserved by her husband, 
with a mysterious companion, whose name and rank did not then 
transpire, nor were they even surmised. The second version says 
that our heroine set forth from home alone, one fine day, without 
making any explanation, or leaving the vaguest clue behind, by 
which her destination could be traced. She had taken all her measures 
with an extraordinary ingenuity and deliberation; the inmates of 
Thorpe-le-Soken Vicarage watched and waited for her return, but 
she never came back to them alive. She has not been charged with 
defrauding Mr. Gough of anything besides herself; she must there- 
fore have started on her enterprise with a very light purse and 
slender wardrobe. But here occurs an hiatus in her story which her 
husband’s family have never been able to fill up. It was reported 
that she frequented places of public amusement, and lived disrepu- 
tably in London for a time. If this account be correct, she certainly 
never endured the hardships, or passed through the degrading 
vicissitudes to which she rendered herself liable. However, the 
owner of that reticent mouth and able forehead was no common 
character among our unhappy sisters who have “forsaken the 
guides of their youth, and forgotten the covenant of their God.” 
She speedily met with a powerful protector, and gained all that she 
learned to covet in very early days; but nothing was heard of her at 
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Thorpe-le-Soken until the summer of 1752, and to find her again we 
must travel far away from the great farm, its corn-lands and marine 
marshes, far from Mr. Gough’s parsonage on our eastern coast, to 
“ Verona’s Champain,” as Dante and his faithful Carey have it—to a 
sick-room in an Italian villa. On her death-bed lay the lost wife, 
and among the terrible bloom and brightness of hectic fever the 
haunted soul looked out in the anxious intensity of her glowing brown 
eyes, and mental emotion and physical suffering were indicated by 
the painful working of her thin nostrils. A young man knelt beside 
her watching for every word, symptom, or look. He remained there 
night and day, with his fingers linked in hers, and on one of them he 
had placed the only wedding-ring which she wore then. His was 
that fearfully prodigal love which the reverent mind contemplates 
mournfully, since it is doomed to end in darkness. So idolatrous was 
his devotion to a human being, so complete and desperate his aban- 
donment to an earthly passion, he had given all indeed—heart and 
spirit—to the perishing woman before him, and he never counted the 
cost, or reckoned how large was his venture, until she was taken, and 
he had made utter shipwreck. 

John Viscount Dalrie might have been about twenty-five years 
of age: he was the heir to an earldom, and his countess-mother 
descended from the house of “proud Argyle.” Her son was dis- 
tinguished for personal grace and beauty; he possessed a highly 
cultivated, exquisitely sensitive mind, and the hapless young noble- 
man proved himself as gravely enduring and courageously faithful 
as the stoutest and most chivalric knight in the long rolls of his 
ancestry. He met Mrs. Gough during one of his visits to London ; 
but tradition is silent as to how or under what circumstances he 
made her acquaintance. Her great beauty and charming grace of 
manner captivated him, and he appears to have accepted, without 
inquiry, the account which she found it convenient to give of herself. 
He actually married her, and they went abroad together immediately 
after the ceremony. It was not at all probable that this friendless, 
mysterious woman could be graciously received as a daughter by his 
noble parents, and concealment was everything to Catharine; a 
prolonged absence from England would give her a far better chance 
of escaping detection, and, without doubt, she urged this plan 
upon him. 

During the next four years they travelled over the greater part 
of Europe, never remaining long in any place, since Catharine was 
more restless than even in former days, and she now carried in her 
own bosom certain fierce pursuers, from whom there is no escape. 
Lord Dalrie’s confidence in her merit and truth was never clouded 
by suspicion or doubt ; but the increasing delicacy of his dear com- 
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panion’s health occasioned him great uneasiness. The keeping her 
guilty secret, the constant watchfulness, anxiety, and relentless self- 
restraint, attendant on the consistent maintenance of the imposture 
in which she had embarked, were slowly consuming her natural 
spirits and sapping her strength. During those years of external 
prosperity she had known little peace, for he whom she had forsaken 
took his place permanently in her thoughts beside him she had 
deceived. 

Catharine could not forget all that she would; inextinguishable 
memories and an unwonted tenderness for lost friends and lost scenes 
came over her in her sickness ; she found it very difficult to smother 
these feelings sometimes. The fragrance of her native bean-fields 
was remembered among the orange-trees of Italy; the shadow of 
the tall churchyard elms still reached her there; the cheery chiming 
or the measured tolling of the bells in the belfry beside her early 
home ; and the sullen murmurings of that distant restless northern sea. 

But the season for the indulgence of mournful sentiments and 
subdued regrets was past; the uncontrollable terrors of death and 
judgment were upon her. If she would do anything, it must be 
done quickly—some decision was imperative; and her heart failed 
_ within her as she seemed to be sinking lower and lower in her 

tenderly-guarded death-bed. She could not deceive herself; her 
crime was utterly selfish. Happily, no voice ever called her mother. 
No children were born of her second worthless marriage, to give her 
a motive, colourable even to herself, for maintaining her successful 
deception. Maternal affection could not interpose to mask the 
enormity of any part of her guilt; and all that she had acquired, 
at such a ruinous price, was passing from her—of all the costly, 
beautiful, and delicious things that she had won or worn, only a 
bed to die upon, only some cold water to moisten her lips, could she 
use or accept then. In her state of painful languor, even the gentle 
tokens of her lover’s inextinguishable affection were a trial and a 
trouble to her. Had she dared to act according to her inclinations, 
she would have thrust away the hand that imprisoned her own, and 
the fine face that pressed towards hers. She would have motioned 
him to stand aside, and turned her face to the wall, while an avenging 
conscience wrung from her proud, unwilling spirit the graceless and 
tardy resolution to confess her guilt before, but only just before, she 
died. She knew that this revelation must change the beloved and 
honoured wife, the dignified lady of title, into a criminal impostor, 
with the branding-irons, and all the horrors of the prisons of the 
time, before her. No wonder that she did not wish to survive her 
confession one hour ; her plan was to make it at the last, the very 
list, and to be gone, 
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When exhaustion and unconsciousness would have been quieting 
human consciousness in almost any other brain, that which worked 
under the pale, white forehead before me was engaged in calculating 
the amount of her diminishing strength, and keeping watch lest 
death should surprise her before she had completed the work which 
she had reserved for the last minutes of her life; and she was able 
to execute her plan, and to time her confession with the utmost 
accuracy. 

She had not over-estimated the strength of her own will, or the 
tenacious vitality of her brain; she could act deliberately, and reason 
after her speech was gone; her mind could dictate, and her hand 
obey then, and she made signs for pen and ink. With the death- 
dews bursting over her forehead, she lived to complete these sentences, 
which, containing no superfluous syllable, reveal the truth, and 
indicate faintly her own slow repentance. 

“Tam the wife of the Reverend Alexander Henry Gough, Vicar 
of Thorpe-le-Soken in Essex. My maiden name was Catharine 
Canham. My last request is to be buried at Thorpe.” 

Great was the dismay of Lord Dalrie on reading the contents of 
the paper which fell from between his wife’s fingers, as her ears closed 
against his passionate appeals for explanation. 

She was gone before he had gathered the astounding meaning of 
the lines she had written. At first he discredited them altogether ; 
it was quite impossible to believe that the dear companion of his 
happiest years was so strangely guilty. A shocking hallucination 
had passed before a diseased and fading mind; the indistinct 
remembrance of some trouble connected with her early friends 
might have recurred to her in these last moments, and taken this 
confused and distressing form. Only one passage was intelligible to 
Lord Dalrie, and he instantly prepared to comply with her earnest 
request “to be buried at Thorpe” in Essex. 

The body of this beautiful and much-loved woman was carefully 
embalmed and secured “in a very fine coffin decorated with six 
large silver plates ;” it was then placed in a strong wooden case, 
which entirely concealed the ominous shape and hue of the burden 
within. The jewellery and handsome wardrobe which had belonged 
to the deceased were packed in other chests ; and with this cumbrous 
baggage, the young Viscount set forth on his mournful and tedious 
pilgrimage from Verona, by land, to the coast of France. The 
ordinary difficulties of such a journey in those days seem incredible 
in these; but Lord Dalrie considered neither trouble nor cost; 
he derived his only consolation from fulfilling Catharine’s dying 
wishes. 


Most probably the lurking doubts which must have beset him 
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gathered strength by the way, for we find him engaging a ship to 
carry him and his freight to Dover, under the assumed name of 
Mr. Williams, a Hamburg merchant; and he does not seem to have 
retained a single attendant in his service. On landing, he discharged 
this vessel, thus destroying one more clue to detection ; and he hired 
another to convey him and his chests to the seaport which lay 
nearest to the village of Thorpe-le-Soken. However, all his calcula- 
tions were disconcerted by contrary winds, which drove him into the 
harbour of Hythe, several miles lower down the coast. It was here 
that the custom-house officers came upon the scene. Though the 
signature of the King of France was appended to the carefully drawn 
credentials of Mr. Williams, they refused to identify as a Hamburg 
merchant this gentleman in deep mourning, of very distinguished 
manners and figure, who declared he could only speak French and 
Latin, and sat despondingly among his suspicious chests resolutely 
declining to give any further account of himself or his baggage. 

We must remember that only seven years had elapsed since the 
disastrous rebellion of *45; there was a popular Pretender on the 
Continent, and many intriguers on the alert at home. But setting 
aside this political aspect, and regarding the affair in a business-like 
manner, it certainly became the duty of the officials to examine the 
contents of the traveller’s boxes, since not only did Cognac, Schiedam, 
and tobacco arrive there in an illicit manner, but French gloves and 
brocades, Mechlin and Lille laces, and costly trimmings of court 
point found their way into England under very curious disguises 
along our eastern coasts. We know of some valuable pieces of orna- 
mental china that came from the Celestial Empire by way of Holland, 
plunged deeply in firkins of innocent butter, which passed unex- 
amined through an Essex custom-house. Therefore, without paying 
the slightest attention to the French and Latin remonstrances of 
Mr. Williams, the revenue officers were proceeding to plunge their 
hangers into the largest chest, when the Hamburg merchant clapped 
his hand on his sword, and commanded them to desist, for therein was 
_laid, awaiting burial at the place which she had appointed, the corpse 
of his dear wife; but this violent explanation, so far from giving 
the officials any confidence or increased satisfaction, only deepened 
and darkened their suspicions against this eccentric traveller. They 
now most probably held the clue to some terrible case of mysterious 
murder! They immediately broke open the case, wrenched off the 
lid of the coffin, and the boldest hand among them lifted the cere- 
cloths from the face of the embalmed body. The gentleman in 
whose possession the corpse had been found, was then taken, with 
his supposed victim, to the vestry of the church at Hythe, and 
detained there for several days under strict surveillance: he was not 
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to be allowed to bury his dead until he had cleared himself of all 
suspicion ; and as the churchyard to which he was bound happened 
to be situated in the same county, it was hoped that the corpse, or 
its guardian, might be recognised by some one among the crowds 
of curious people from the town and neighbourhood, who came and 
went as they pleased, to see and consider the strange’spectacle of this 
embalmed lady and the foreign gentleman who so faithfully attended 
upon her. He showed no inclination to abscond, and they pronounced 
him a “ very genteel person,” and a “man of quality.” But as he 
sat there, the object of so much wonder and idle curiosity, Lord 
Dalrie sometimes burst into tears of passionate indignation at the 
unseemly exposure of his dear wife’s remains. An awful change had 
been passing over that beloved face ever since the light and air of 
the living world had been admitted to this citizen of the grave. We 
can remember no recorded instance of a similar ordeal of an equally 
prolonged duration. Though Ines de Castro was raised from her 
coffin to receive the homage of the Portuguese nobles, her moulder- 
ing form was carried immediately afterwards to its marble resting- 
place in the monastery of Alcobaga, and very brief was the visit 
which a crazy king of the adjoining realm paid to his entombed 
Louise. 

Lord Dalrie strictly preserved his incognito, until a visitor came 
into the vestry who understood French and Latin, who spoke like 
an educated courteous gentleman to the lonely mourner, and it 
happened to be this person also who first recognised the changing 
features of the inmate of the rich coffin, and told the young widower 
what were the names which once belonged to his beloved Catharine. 
Mr. Gough was immediately communicated with, and he learned 
the manner of his lost wife’s return to her native country, and her 
strange adventures since she had parted from him. It is not sur- 
prising that he should have “put himself into a passion,” as our 
printed authority states, nor, considering the social tone of the day, 
that he so far forgot his clerical obligations as “to threaten to run 
Lord Dalrie through the body.” But when he had had time to 
consider the whole piteous truth, the deception which had been. 
practised on this true nobleman, and the passionate constancy which 
had upheld him through his toilsome land journey, and the rude 
annoyances following his passage by sea, and still kept him at his 
post beside her coffin in the church at Hythe, the first husband of 
Kitty Canham consented to meet the young Viscount, who yet 
persisted in calling her “his dear wife” also. 

The interview is said to have been “very moving,” and Lord 
Dalrie earnestly assured Mr. Gough of his entire innocence, and of 
the honest intentions which he had entertained throughout the affair ; 
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but even this discovery of Catharine’s guilt did not put his love to 
shame, nor shake his determination to attend upon her, even to the 
last. He accompanied the body to its interment at Thorpe-le-Soken, 
followed by mutes and hired mourners muffled in crape and silk, and 
drawn by black-plumed horses. He gave this wretched woman the 
burial of a legitimate Lady Dalrie. The pompous cortége stayed 
for a few minutes before the gate of the vicarage at Thorpe-le-Soken, 
and the young nobleman hurried into the house, from whence he 
presently re-appeared, leading forth Mr. Gough clothed in weeds as 
deep as those worn by himself, and they both stood, the chief 
mourners, beside the grave on the 9th day of July, in the year of our 
Lord, 1752. 

In great depression, apparently inconsolable, Lord Dalrie departed, 
declaring that he should leave England immediately and for ever, 
since he could not bear to enter it again. He survived Kate Canham 
exactly three years, dying on the 11th of August, 1755, during the 
lifetime of the earl, his father, who expired in the following November. 
We gather these particulars from a ‘ Debrett’s Peerage’ for 1814; 
the very existence of John, Lord Dalrie, is passed over unrecorded 
in modern and more popular “ peerages.” The name of this unhappy 
heir has been struck out of the history of his prosperous house. Mr. 
Gough took the evils of life more easily, but he never married again, 
and was laid in his quiet churchyard on the 11th of July, 1774. 
The family of Canham is extinct: Kitty’s monument has been 
removed by the vicar, and a flat stone put down over her remains to 
make the floor of the vestry. So there she is shut up out of sight 
and mind along with the parish registers, and every Sunday the 
officiating parson and clerk tramp solemnly over the author of a 
scandal, too great and romantic to be quite forgotten even in the 
third or fourth generation. 








Che Connection between Poctry and Paiuting. 


Ir the removal of old landmarks be a sign of progress, the advance 
which the arts have made of recent years must be regarded as highly 
satisfactory. In the old days of art criticism, it was commonly 
held that to be a painter you must paint, and that a poet was hardly 
entitled to the name unless he wrote verses. Old-fashioned books, 
like Lessing's ‘ Laocoon,’ dealt with the limits of poetry and painting, 
and even so late a writer as Mr. Matthew Arnold once 


“tried to see 
What paintiag is, what poetry.” 

Macaulay used to say that he had learnt more about art from half 
an hour’s reading of Lessing’s book than from all he had ever read 
or heard elsewhere. But the modern student or critic has left all 
this far behind ; and art has reached an altitude at which mundane 
limits have disappeared. It is the painter now-a-days who writes a 
harmony, and pictures are ascribed to poets. The modern musician, 
as he appears in Mr. Corney Grain’s ‘ Quiet Visit,’ does not compose 
in any particular time or key: he is content if the sounds which he 
calls forth convey a general sense of colour. Antiquated philosophers, 
like Bishop Berkeley and David Hume, would have it that colour 
was perceived by the eyesight; the modern metaphysician, if he takes 
account of esthetics, will have to rewrite the theory of sense percep- 
tions. It is easy to ridicule the fashionable cant of the day; but 
such ridicule is itself ridiculous if it is merely the outcome of dull 
sensibilities and want of sympathetic insight. A theory which 
has taken possession of an educated society is no more likely to be 
entirely false, than it is to be entirely true. It will be the endeavour 
of this paper to discriminate between the truth and the error 
contained in the theory of the close connection of poetry with painting 
which is implied in the current language of high-art criticism. 

Ié must ever be a source of general regret that among the 
fragments of Greek art which have been spared to us by Goth and 
Christian, there is no first-rate specimen of painting. The surprising 
realism of Zeuxis and Parrhasius, the one with his picture of grapes 
which deceived a bird, the other with his illusion of the curtain which 
deceived even his fellow artist; the ideal forms of Polygnotus; the 
dramatic power of Timanthes; the giant figures of Apelles which 
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appeared to Blake’s visionary eye, and which he took for his models 
—all these and the many other excellences of the famous painters 
of old times are known to us only by the descriptions of travellers 
like Pausanias, or the casual allusions of critics like Aristotle. It is 
only certain that, confining themselves as they did for the most part 
to the human form, the Greek painters must have attained a degree 
of perfection which we can measure by remembering that their works 
were able to hold their own by the side of those of the Greek sculptors. 
What form that we can now conceive could match the loveliness of 
that depicted in Zeuxis’ famous picture of Helen ? 
« A woman perfect as a young man’s dream, 
And breathing beauty, and the old sweet air 


Of the fair days of old, when man was young 
And life an epic.” 


Or what modern counterpart could be found for another great 
picture by the same artist, in which, as we partly learn from 
Aristophanes, 

“Cupid was portrayed, 
Naked, unarrayed, 
With an amaranthine braid, 
Waving in his hand; 
With a lover and a maid, 
Bounden in a band.” 


But, whatever may have been their beauties, these pictures have 
vanished for us as completely as the reflexion which young Narcissus 
cast upon the silvery pool amidst the glades of Olympus. 

Such considerations as these serve to point out a main and obvious 
distinction between poetry and painting. The one is materially 
eternal, the other is transient; and when it is added to this that, 
owing to the same material conditions, poetry is for the million, 
painting for the few, it may seem that the affinity between them, if 
such there be, is that of very distant connections. Nor are these 
differences between the two arts confined to material operations : 
they lead also to considerable divergence of purpose and result. To 
those for instance who are devoted to the didactic side of art, and who 
wish to judge all works by their direct moral influence, it will seem 
a sad detraction from the dignity of painting that it is precluded by 
its material limitations from being the expression of national life in 
the sense that poetry often is, and perhaps always ought to be. Itis 
because poetry can reach a whole nation that a national outburst of 
art pours itself into that channel; and it is poetry, therefore, which 
enshrines the loftiest feeling to which a nation has attained. While, 
on the other hand, Blake was thinking of painting no doubt when he 
wrote that “Arts do not follow and attend upon Empires.” What 
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is thus true in the sphere of politics, is true also of the higher 
morality and religion. For those stirring thoughts that are born of 
stirring times, for those obstinate questionings of sense and outward 
things which are the fountain light of a lively morality, we must look 
to the poets. The great religious painters can only exhibit the 
perfect forms of such traditional and dogmatic theology as suits their 
sequestered and cloistered art. ‘Titian indeed, if we may believe Mr. 
Ruskin, has put a whole library of dogmatic theology into the backs 
of a row of bishops in his “ Council of Trent” at the Louvre; and 
the unusually sombre tone of that picture does not seem otherwise 
than in keeping with what we are told is its subject. But it is to 
the pages of the poets that we must look if we wish to find the 
artistic expression of living faith and growing aspirations. 

Such a wide divergence of range and difference of sphere may seem 
to put the affinity of poetry and painting to a still further distance. 
But in fact it is only by clearing the ground of these externals that 
the essential connection, as well as the essential difference, between 
the two arts can be seen. All art it may be is didactic; but at any 
rate instruction is its result, not its deliberate purpose. The subject- 
matter of different arts may be of the utmost importance in estima- 
ting their moral value ; but it is in the treatment of the subject, not 
in the subject itself, that the art exists. It is very likely a great 
thing to have “an ethical system capable of systematic exposition ” ; 
but it is not the possession of such a system, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has pointed out, that makes Wordsworth the great poet he is. On 
the other hand the morality in what the same critic has happily called 
the poetry of revolt is perhaps very shocking; but Omar Kheyyam is 
a great artist for all that. 

Dismissing then the accidents of the two arts, the inquirer will 
readily find that poetry and painting are both closely allied, being twin 
sisters, with beauty for their common mother. The attainment of 
beauty by the expression of beautiful thoughts in beautiful forms is the 
motive of both the arts. We might indeed have been led by another 
road to gather that the same spirit underlays both poetry and paint- 
ing; for no one can fail to have observed how often the two powers 
co-exist. If the spirit which actuates the two arts respectively, were 
different in either case, the same man could hardly attain excellence 
in both. But as it is we find the love of beauty impelling Leonardo 
alternately along diverging lines of labour, now leading him to clothe 
the forms of his imagination in poetry, and now in painting. Dante, 
we are told by his biographer, “ drew most excellently,” and Vasari 
relates that the histories of the Apocalypse painted by Giotto, at 
Santa Chiari in Naples, were said to be Dante’s compositions. And 
in the ‘Vita Nuova’ the poet himself tells how he betook himself to 
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draw the resemblance of an angel. We cannot know what a treasure 
we have lost in the century of sonnets which enshrined the bosom- 


beats of Raphael; but we may guess by remembering that the 
volume was 


“Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil, 
Else he only used to draw madonnas.” 

In our own day we have another remarkable instance ot the equal 
balance of the two gifts in Mr. Rossetti. The faculties are so blended 
in him that I suppose it is impossible for any one to fully comprehend 
one of his arts apart from the other. Only he who has admired Mr. 
Rossetti’s pictorial representations of womanly types, can appreciate 
the charm of his “ Blessed Damozel” who 


“leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven. 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven.” 


While those who are acquainted with his fine poem entitled 
“ Jenny ” will feel how much illustration it received from the design 
called “Found,” as it is described by Mr. Swinburne, in which, “ at 
early dawn the driver of a country cart finds crouching in London 
streets the figure of a girl once his betrothed, and stoops to lift with 
tender strength of love, and surprise of simple pity startled into 
freshness of pain, the shuddering abased head with the golden ruin 
of the rich soiled hair, which cowers against a graveyard wall away 
from the light that rises beyond the paling lamps on bridge and 
river.” Truly there are diversity of gifts; but it is the same spirit. 
This identity of motive, which is the first link between poetry and 
painting, leads to an identical manner of treatment; and it is in 
seeing what this manner is that we shall best be able to trace the 
connection between the two arts. Take landscape, which is the line 
upon which both English poetry and English painting have been 
especially developed, and the exact correspondence between the 
treatment of it by the two arts respectively will reveal their essential 
identity. Everyone who goes to exhibitions and academies in these 
days is familiar enough with landscape-painting. There is hardly a 
nook of English ground which has not been depicted on the painter's 
canvas; while the chosen spots, the fairy glens and vales, have had 
their every tree and stone faithfully studied and reproduced. The 
mass of such pictures, however, are no more than what Mr. Ruskin 
has dubbed “ Government Survey Painting.” They describe, that is, 
every detail, or give an accurate view of the whole, but they attain 
to nothing higher. ‘They do in painting, in fact, exactly what the 
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descriptive school does in poetry. Thompson, for instance, described 
the scenery and country life of the seasons with an accurate and 
loving eye; but his descriptions are dangerously like catalogues, and 
his pictures are conventional and cold. The similarity in treatment 
of landscape which is thus noticeable in poet and painter at their 
lowest level is not less marked when they are at their best. No 
greater contrast could be imagined than that between Thompson’s 
method of representing a landscape and Wordsworth’s. There are, 
it is true, passages in Wordsworth’s poems where his descriptions 
of scenery are more minute and circumstantial than anything of 
Thompson’s. He would stop sometimes to do a little land-surveying, 
and he has embodied the results which he thus obtained on one 
occasion in a poem entitled “The Thorn.” 
“Not jive yards from the mountain path, 

This thorn you on your left espy; 

And to the left, three yards beyond, 

You see a little muddy pond 

Of water, never dry ; 

I’ve measured it from side to side, 

Tis three feet long and two feet wide. 

And close beside this aged thorn 

There is a fresh and lovely sight, 

A beauteous heap, a hill of moss, 

Just half a foot in height.” 


But very different is Wordsworth’s method when he is at his best 
He does not then attempt to describe the various and obvious features 
of the spot; he gives us instead the spirit of it; he sees at once to 
its heart. It is indeed his power of doing this that makes him worthy 
to rank with the great pocts of all ages. For it is to be observed 
that what he describes is just as true as are the points which the 
inferior artist would notice. The ordinary man when the sun rises 
will see only a round disc of fire somewhat like a guinea. But the 
poet-painter Blake saw more than this, yet not less truly; for he 
pierced through the sensible form to the spiritual meaning, and 
detected in the radiant sky “an innumerable company of the heavenly 
host, crying, Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God Almighty!” He 
questioned not his corporeal eye any more than he would question a 
window concerning a sight. He looked through it and not with it. 
Mr. Ruskin drew attention to this distinction in the last course of 
lectures he delivered at Oxford. The food of Art, he said, is in the 
ocular and passionate love of nature, not, as some would have it, in 
the telescopic and dispassionate examination of her. The true artist 
—be he painter or poet—if he wishes to draw a dog, does not 
vivisect him, but looks at him and loves him. It is in seizing the 
real spirit of what he is describing, in seeing what all may see when 
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he unfolds it to them, and in clothing the beautiful vision in the 
beautiful form of indirect yet adequate expression, that the method 
and genius of the poet consist. No elaborate description, no accurate 
statement, could bring before us those wonderful Yew Trees in 
Borrowdale, with half the force and truth and beauty which Words- 


worth compresses in the few lines where he speaks of the Fraternal 
Four, 


“beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berries—ghostly shapes 
May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight; Death and Skeleton, 
And Time the shadow ;—there to celebrate, 
And in a natural temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship; or in mute repose 
To le, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves.” 


There is no closer mark of the affinity between poetry and painting 
than the fact that the painter’s highest level of landscape obeys 
precisely the same law, and uses the same gifts as we have pointed 
out to be the poet’s. For what is it that makes Turner’s landscapes 
so incomparably superior to those of ordinary painters? It is not 
that he is inaccurate or careless of details ; Mr. Ruskin has sufficiently 
established his fidelity to nature. It is not that he chose peculiar 
scenes and aspects; for the commonest things and places were 
touched with the magic of his brush as well as the fairest. But 
it is just what it was in the case of Wordsworth—the possession 
of the imaginative eye, which sees all that other men see, but 


adds to it what is more true and real, because higher and more 
lovely— 


“the gleam, 
The light that never was on land or sea, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


This same quality can be seen to be necessary alike to the poet and 
the painter in other spheres than landscape. The “ poetry of man,” 
to use a common phrase, is as closely allied to the painting which 
makes him its subject as is the poetry of nature with landscape- 
painting. In describing, for instance, the terrors of war, both arts 
will proceed in a similar manner. The ordinary painter will give 
you every detail, and descend to every vulgar horror; and the early 
and untrained poet will sing to you, like Homer, of “ battered brains ” 
and “gory eyeballs rolled in dust.” But the master-hand, be it 
poet’s or painter’s, will know the conditions of art better than that ; 
and while telling you all the story that the others tell, will give it 
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beauty by clothing it in a suggestive veil of pathos, and a Words- 
worthian touch like that exhibited in Mr. Riviére’s picture of the 
dying greyhound, entitled “The Last of the Garrison,” will be the 
true imaginative form in which art will depict the horrors of the 
battle-field. Or, once again, in the sphere of familiar life which 
English painting has made especially its own, the affinity between 
the two arts is very close. The simple pictures which Leslie gives 
us of scenes in everyday English life or of an everyday English girl, 
are painted in just the same beautiful and suggestive spirit of 
imagination as that in which the modern English poets have dealt 
with the “ primrose path of common life.” 

It is not necessary to follow out this line of connection into other 
spheres; enough has already been said to mark its nature and 
suggest the universality of its application. But the arts of poetry 
and painting are united closer still; they do not only express the 
same spirit, but they often carry, it out by the same means. It is 
not, for instance, any mere affectation or stretch of metaphor to 
speak of light and shade in poetry. Just as a picture depends on 
the adjustment of these for its distinctness, so a poem must be toned 
with varying notes if it is to be a clear and definite whole. Due 
arrangement and subordination of details, again, which come under 
the head of light and shade, are tricks of style which poetry and 
painting use alike. Their importance in painting is obvious enough ; 
no one who walks round the rooms of an average exhibition can fail 
to be struck by the conspicuousness which their absence gives them 
in the inferior pictures—where the striking point in a Christ at his 
daily toil is a neatly-curved shaving, or the prominent feature in 
some eminent man is the pattern of his watch-chain. While on the 
other hand we admire the exquisite sense of harmonious complete- 
ness which is imparted to the best works by their skilful arrangement 
of parts—as, for instance, in Sir F. Leighton’s ‘“ Daphnephoria,” 
where a long company of the “ fairest flower of Greece in great 
procession ” only serves to enhance the importance and the beauty 
of the noble youth who leads it as Apollo’s priest. The place of 
such devices in poetry is not less marked. The Greeks were keenly 
alive to the use of details, to the force of contrasts, to the influence 
of relief; whilst in the masterpiece of Goethe, who had learnt the 
technical lessons of his art from Greek models, these artistic methods 
are the clue to the whole arrangement of the poem, and many scenes in 
‘Faust’ have no other meaning than to give relief or point a contrast. 
A fine example of light and shade in poetry is to be found in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Empedocles,’ in which the sparkling songs of 
Callicles and the dark mysterious utterances of the seer stand out the 
one against the other in the contrast and relief of a master’s canvas, 
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The management of tone, again, is a problem which the poet 
and the painter have alike to solve. Mr. Stopford Brooke in his 
‘Primer of English Literature’ has suggested a comparison, which 
we may wish he had developed, between the tones of Shelley and 
Turner respectively. He would be able to institute a close com- 
parison between many pictures in Turner’s second style, with “ their 
vast landscape” (as he finely says) “ melting into indefinite distance,” 
and the light and aerial descriptions, which abound in Sheiley’s 
‘ Prometheus,’ where 


“the spirits of the mind 
Voyage, cloudlike and unpent, 
Through the boundless element.” 


We might illustrate also from Shelley the manner in which Turner, 
with eminent fidelity to nature, unites several separate tones in the 
same composition, Mr. Ruskin’s description of the “ Old Temeraire,” 
in which “the cold deadly shadows of the twilight are gathering 
through every sunbeam, and where under the blazing veil of vaulted 
fire which lights the vessel on her last path, there is a blue, deep, 
desolate hollow of darkness, out of which you can hear the voice 
of the night wind and the dull boom of the disturbed sea”; this 
description of Turner’s picture reads like a version of a scene in 
Shelley’s poems, luminous and radiant, while it is yet 


“dim and dank and grey 
Like a storm-extinguished day, 
Travelled o’er by dying gleams.” 


Such general statements as have been made above do not of course 
exhaust all the painter’s and the poet’s tricks and statements; they 
do but show their identity of method and so suggest the affinity that 
exists between the arts even in the smallest details. Perhaps this 
affinity cannot be better illustrated farther than by observing how 
a single word may have the same force in poetry as one dash of 
colour in painting. It might be pointed out how a strong metaphor 
corresponds to a bold piece of allegorical design, or a daring epithet 
to a flight of pictorial imagination; but the affinity which is being 
traced will be seen more clearly in some smaller point—as, for 
instance, when it is noticed, under Mr. Swinburne’s direction, how 
the single word “convey,” in these lines by Mr. Matthew Arnold 
called ‘The Buried Life, lends a grave resonance to the whole in 
just the same way as a touch of soft colour gives a sweet tone to the 
whole expression of a picture : 


Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn, 
From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne 
As from an infinitely distant land, 
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Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day.” 


Such, in some of its aspects, is the close affinity between poetry 
and painting, and such its pervading application. And yet a painter 
is not a poet, nor does poetry trench on painting. For although they 
work in the same spirit, and often use the same methods, they yet 
employ a different medium and require different gifts. Thus the 
poet and the painter have all their receptive faculties the same, and 
the same creative imagination. But here the affinity stops, or, to 
speak more accurately, diverges along different lines. In the painter 
his ideas must be transmitted at once into sensuous images; in the 
poet they must find expression in the logical medium of language. 
The painter thus appeals primarily to the senses, the poet directly 
to the mind. Herein lies the one essential distinction between the 
two arts, and hence spring most of their practical differences. A 
picture, for instance, cannot represent more than a sensuous image 
will convey; and painting is limited, therefore, to unities which 
poetry can afford to disregard. Whilst, again, it is precluded from 
expressing a transient state with any degree of ease and grace by the 
fact that the eye cannot appropriately rest long upon it; and thus 
Lessing would have us see that the agony of Laocoon was most 
suited to the poet’s art. Here then we see 


“the painter’s sphere! 
The limits of his art appear. 
The passing group, the summer morn, 
The grass, the elms, the blossom’d thorn— 
Those cattle couch’d, or, as they rise, 
Their shining flanks, their liquid eyes— 
These, or much greater things, but caught 
Like these, and in one aspect brought! 
In outward semblance he must give 
A moment’s life of things that live; 
Then let him choose his moment well, 
With power divine its story tell.” 


But not only is the range of subjects in the case of poetry and 
painting severally thus different, but the same conditions lead also 
to a considerable divergence in their treatment of similar subjects, 
Since language does not present images to the eye, but thoughts to 
the mind, the poet must suggest where the painter can depict. Helen 
on a painter’s canvas would assume a definite form; Homer suggests 
“the charm which Até gave to one fair face,” by describing the 
enthusiasm which she awoke in the breast of many a hero, or the 
agony of disconsolate longing which her flight entailed upon Menelaus. 


A country maiden is in a picture a particular image; in Wordsworth’s 
poem 
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“The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake: 
The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy.” 


Portraiture is thus a branch of painting which has no exact parallel 
in poetry, and where particular representations are required painting 
alone can beemployed. Yet it should be remembered that portraiture 
only rises to the level of high art when it transcends photography 
and becomes a representation of character; and here the inferiority of 
poetry vanishes, for no portrait can vie in completeness of character- 
painting with a dramatic or lyric poem, though it may excel in 
compression and general effect. 

The difference of medium which we have noticed makes a clear 
distinction between poetry and painting; yet it must have been felt 
that even here the barrier line is often very thin, and that the 
similarity of method which was previously traced, really almost 
destroys the divergence of which we have latterly been speaking. 
Such is indeed the case; and just as language may pass insensibly 
through rhyme into music, so it may perhaps by other paths resolve 
itself into other sensuous perceptions. Once, at least, the experiment 
has been deliberately tried. William Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence 
and Experience’ are, as poems, becoming to be recognised as in 
their own way without rivals in our language: the one for ideal 
simplicity and a perfection of childlike joy, the other for depth of 
pathos and intensity of imaginative horror. But they were not only 
poems—and the recent exhibition of his works at the Fine Arts 
Club has given us an opportunity of seeing that they were pictures 
too, in a sense which the mere engravings failed to suggest. It 
would be impossible to conceive a more harmonious union of the two 
arts than was realised in this unique. work. The graceful wreaths 
of soft colour that “form a shade o’er the lovely infant’s head,” in 
the Cradle Song; the “happy skies and merry birds” that join 
with the sports on the Echoing Green; the “marks of weakness, 
marks of woe,” that are depicted in the ghastly faces of London ; 
the mysterious discords playing in the great music which make up 
the harmony of the Human Abstract: these are but a few chance 
examples of the inseparable connection between his verses and his 
paintings which Blake achieved in his earlier work. It is not only 
that the words exactly illustrate the pictures, or the pictures exactly 
embody the words; he intended both to be parts of one sensuous 
image. This was the meaning of his original method, which he 
claimed the merit of having invented as being “more ornamental, 
uniform, and grand than any before discovered,” and which consisted 
in engraving in relief the outlines both of words and designs, the 
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page being subsequently coloured up and filled in by hand. We 
may see something of the uniformity and the grandeur, even without 
the colour, in the wealth of ever-varying lines and plentiful over- 
growth from the very heart of the creator, springing and clinging 
all round the beautiful verses. The contrast between these earlier 
works of Blake’s and his later prophetic books has always been 
noticed but seldom explained. The fact seems to be that as his gift 
of seeing visions increased, and he admitted to cultivating the faculty, 
the strain which he put upon language became too severe. “ Execu- 
tion,” he once finely said, “is the chariot of genius ;” but creative 
genius must choose its vehicle aright, or it will be landed in confusion. 
“Unappropriate execution,” he wrote elsewhere, “is the most nauseous 
of all affectation and foppery ; ideas cannot be given in their minutely 
appropriate words, nor can a design be made without its minutely 
appropriate execution.” This we may admit, but we may hold at the 
same time that words may be inappropriately employed to carry 
out the proper function of design. And this is the mistake Blake 
made. As his visions increased in number and grandeur, he was 
not able to translate them into the logical and abstract material of 
words. He was continually striving, in fact, to treat language as 
if it could be moulded into sensuous images; and owing to the 
imperfect command of the logical faculty which characterised him 
throughout his life, he was never able in his later works to acquire 
that power of precise and consequential statement which is as 
necessary to poetry as to other forms of literature. But, on the 
other hand, with the increasing power of his imagination, his 
painting steadily grew also in strength and adequacy. For here 
imagery is the appropriate expression, and the test of clearness and 
precision was the same for him in this sphere as for others, nor 
could he be led astray by the arbitrary use of terms which have only 
an abstract and general significance. 

While exhibiting then in a unique way the nature of the close 
connection between poetry and painting, Blake serves to show also 
in a unique way the limits of their several spheres. Clear and hard 
those limits may be; but as we read the scene in his biography 
which shows us the old man lying on his death-bed, now drawing 
with faltering touches the form of his faithful wife, now uttering 
songs so sweetly to his Maker that he knows they are not his, we 
may perhaps look forward in conception to the day which he already 
saw in actual vision, when the arts shall all kiss hands and the world 
of the imagination absorb all grosser things. And if, meanwhile, 
it is asked which of the two forms of art, poetry or painting, is most 
divine, we may again reply with Blake, “There is no competition 
among great artists ; none is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 
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Lola Montes. 


Evrore in 1846 was anything but a pleasant abode for despotically- 
inclined kings and ministers. That fitful restlessness which precedes 
the fever of revolution was impelling men to demand all sorts of 
concessions from their rulers: Louis Philippe and Frederick William 
“were wavering in the storm; and even Metternich, subtle of brain 
and strong of will, aided by bayonets and Jesuits, was unable to keep 
down the rising tide of democracy. 

In one part of Germany, however, in the little kingdom of Bavaria, 
the anti-progressive party was enjoying a triumph as complete as 
that attained elsewhere by the grape-shot and wholesale deportations 
of the autocrat Nicholas. The press was effectually fettered, justice 
was administered in closed courts and solely in the interests of the 
nobility, the Protestants were kept under with a strong hand, and all 
foreign relations were directed in due subordination to the great 
despotic interests of the Continent. 

Suddenly these conditions were radically altered, and Bavaria’s 
voice was heard on the side of liberalism and progress. M. Abel and 
his Ultramontane colleagues, who had held office for ten years, were 
dismissed: Prince Wallenstein, a man of marked liberal tendencies, 
was called to office, the press was made as free as it could be under 
the existing federal legislation of Germany, the Ultramontane party 
was crushed both at Court and in the University, and Bavaria 
assumed an independent and liberal attitude in its foreign relations. 
A memorable instance of this last change occurred on the occasion of 
Austria and Prussia making a proposal to the German Diet strongly 
hostile to the Swiss Government and to the events which had recently 
taken place in Switzerland. Bavaria immediately declared to the 
Diet and to the British Minister at Munich that “the constitutional 
states of Germany could not but sympathise with the Swiss Govern- 
ment so long as it continues to respect the principle of cantonal 
sovereignty and confines itself to measures calculated to ameliorate 
the condition and administration of the country.” 

This dramatic change of administration and policy was inspired and 
directed by an iéntrigante of remarkable intellect and force of 
character, under whose influence Ludwig Karl August, the artist-king 
of Bavaria, fell towards the close of forty-six. 

Lola Montes, a beautiful danseuse, came to Munich from Paris, 
overflowing with a passionate enthusiasm for liberty, equality, and 
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fraternity, a sentiment she had imbibed under the auspices of a young 
journalist named Dujarrier. At Munich, obtaining permission to 
dance in the theatre there, her beatity and distinguished manners 
attracted the notice of the king. On further acquaintance-with her 
he became so enamourec of her originality of character that he installed 
her as his favourite. From that moment Bavaria and its king were 
governed by Lola Montes. 

This adventuress’s exit from Paris was as picturesque as her rise into 
power at Munich. Dujarrier, who was editor of La Presse, quarrelled 
with a political opponent named Beauvallon. Beauvallon challenged 
him to a duel, which they fought in the Bois de Bologne. Dujarrier, 
who could not hit a mark as large as a man twice in fourteen times, 
was shot through the brain. For this honourable murder Beauvallon 
was tried at Rouen and acquitted. Among the witnesses at the trial 
were Alexandre Dumas, who was a friend of Dujarrier, and Lola 
Montes. This is what the journals said of Lola’s part in the tragedy : 


“ Mdlle. de Montes had expressed a desire to be introduced to Beauvallon 
and go to the dinner, but Dujarrier positively refused to allow it. She 
received the letter on her return from rehearsal, and immediately took 
measures to prevent the duel, but it was too late. ‘I was,’ said she, in her 
testimony, ‘a better shot than Dujarrier, and if Beauvallon wanted satis- 
faction I would have fought him myself.’ She received the corpse from 
the carriage, and the emotion which she then experienced was still visible 
in her testimony. Dujarrier evidently entertained a warm affection for her, 
as, in addition to his farewell letter, he wrote a will on the morning of the 
duel, leaving her the principal part of his estate.” 


The spirited manner in which Lola had rushed to the duelling- 
ground with the intention of herself exchanging shots with Beauvallon 
rather than her friend should be exposed to death, made her the 
heroine and idol of the hour in Paris. Her fame as a woman of 
spirit preceded her to Munich, and no doubt assisted in gaining her 
such an immediate ascendancy over the mind of King Ludwig. 

Before Lola Montes became thus notorious, her life had been a very 
varied one. 

Her baptismal name was Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert, 
and she was born of respectable parents in the city of Limerick in 
the year 1818. Her mother was of Spanish descent. Her father 
was an officer in the 44th regiment. Shortly after her birth her 
parents took her to India. Here her father died of cholera, and, her 
mother speedily re-marrying, Dolores, or Lola as she was always 
called, was sent to Europe, where she was placed under the care of a 
Scotch family at Montrose. From Montrose she went to France, 
and thence to Bath. 


Bath was at that time a centre of fashion, and Lola’s visit there 
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was a crisis in her life. She had inherited from her mixed Irish and 
Spanish descent a fierce passionate temperament, and education and 
example had done nothing to modify it. Placed early under the 
over-strict discipline of a Scotch home, its harsh cold rules had only 
served to implant in her mind an incurable disgust with control, a 
disgust which her removal thence, attended as it was with greater 
liberty, intensified into an inalienable part of her character. Her 
mother, who was ambitious, unscrupulous, and vain, did nothing by 
her example to correct the faults of the daughter, and unfortunately 
all other difficulties were complicated by Lola’s consciousness that 
she possessed the all-subduing gift of beauty. Under the cireum- 
stances, for Lola to finish her education with a fashionable course at 
Bath was about the most fatal thing that could happen to her. 

While at Bath her mother arranged a marriage between her and a 
gouty old judge of sixty. Lola objected; her mother insisted on her 
obedience. The impetuous girl settled the dispute by eloping with a 
captain named James, to whom she was married at Neath, in the 
month of July 1837. 

Captain James remained in Ireland with his wife eight months, 
when he joined his regiment, the 21st Bengal Native Foot in India. 
The affection between Lola and her husband was never very great; 
she found him but the gilded shell of a man, and with that her 
exacting spirit could not be content. Differences arose, by mutual 
desire a divorce was obtained, and Lola was sent back to Europe at 
the close of the year 1842. 

It was decided by her friends that she should take up her 
residence with a branch of her father-in-law’s family at Perth. 
Lola retained no pleasant memories of her previous residence in a 
Calvinistic Scotch family, and she had tasted the delights of liberty. 
The attractions of the latter as against the former were too great for 
her, and on reaching London she put into execution a purpose she 
had been revolving in her mind on the voyage home—she refused to 
accompany Mr. David Craigie who was waiting to escort her to Perth. 

She had a small sum of money with which her friends had 
supplied her before quitting India, and on this she lived for a time. 
Her intention was to become an actress, but deficient English was a 
bar to her immediate appearance, so it was settled that she should be 
a danseuse. A Spanish teacher of that art was soon procured, with 
whom she studied for four months, after which she made her début 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

As a danseuse she was not very successful, but her graceful 
manners and impulsive style proved a source of attraction in various 
cities of the Continent, and gained her at Paris the friendship of the 
talented Dujarrier, and eventually placed her in power at Munich. 


r 
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There, to the surprise of every one, she ruled with wisdom and 
ability, but her innovations created numerous enemies, who, working 
on the popular dislike to her foreign extraction and equivocal 
position, roused disturbances which ended in her expulsion from 
the kingdom. 

During her brief tenure of power she unquestionably assisted the 
liberal party in Bavaria, but that she could ever have become a 
permanent element of strength in its composition is improbable. 
That she proved herself no mere common ¢éntrigante is on all hands 
admitted. Her disposition was generous and her sympathies large, 
and she had a certain capacity for appreciating and giving practical 
effect to great political ideas, but she was at the same time vain and 
wayward, and the good which her liberalism and generosity accom- 
plished was fatally handicapped by her equivocal position. 

King Ludwig was passionately fond of this Irish adventuress, and 
after she had been at Munich a few months he raised her to the 
ranks of the nobility with the title of Countess of Handsfeld, and 
gave her an estate of the same name with certain feudal privileges 
and rights which yielded an income of over £5000 per annum. 
When the popular disturbances drove her from Bavaria he even 
endeavoured to bring her back again, but was prevented. Her estates 
were confiscated and her naturalisation as a Bavarian subject was 
cancelled. 

Various descriptions of her appearance about this time are extant. 
In person she was of the middle height, slender, with a mass of 
raven-black hair, and large lustrous eyes of a deep blue almost 
approaching black, with long black lashes. The lower part of her 
face was symmetrical, the upper part not so good, owing to rather 
prominent cheek-bones. Her chin was somewhat ungracefully sharp, 
her nose was delicately fashioned with thin mobile nostrils whose 
vibrations betrayed every emotion of anger or pleasure. Her com- 
plexion was pale and dark. Seen in repose, she did not merit her 
great reputation as a beauty; but when in motion or speaking, her 
vivacity and the expressiveness which lit up her mobile features and 
magnificent eyes made her undeniably fascinating. She was a 
charming and eloquent talker, and displayed in her conversation 
a wide and keen intelligence and a mental grasp unusual in a woman, 

From Bavaria Lola was conveyed under arrest to Switzerland, 
whence she came to London. 

Her arrival in the metropolis was signalled by various notices in 
the press of her career, and the directors of Covent Garden Theatre 
announced a piece entitled ‘Lola Montes, or A Countess for an 


Hour.’ The dramatic censor of that day, however, interdicted the 
representation. 
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While in London, a young lieutenant named Heald, much to the 
annoyance of his friends, fell in love with and married the beautiful 
but too notorious danseuse. 

An aunt, in whose guardianship he had been left, endeavoured as 
a last resource to trace Lola’s previous husband Captain James, and 
succeeded. On the strength of this she instituted a charge of 
bigamy against Lola, but before the case was concluded Heald fled 
with her to Spain. They wandered about Spain and France 
together for some time, but they wero en iil-matched pair, and 
eventually Heald left Lola and returned to London, where he easily 
succeeded in getting his marriage annulled. 

After a short residence in Paris, Lola’s restless spirit flung her 
from one end of the world to the other, and she was heard of 
in quick succession at the theatres of the United States and of 
Australia. 

Returning to America, she delivered a series of lectures in New 
York, written for her by C. Chauncer Burr. These proved pecu- 
niarily successful, but with her usual lavishness she soon wasted the 
greater part of their proceeds. 

Shattered in health, deserted by her associates, and fast sinking 
into a state of semi-misery, Lola was met in New York by a school- 
fellow who had known her in the far-off days at quiet Montrose. 
This lady recognised and spoke to her. Lola’s impulsive heart was 
touched by the unlooked-for remembrance, and she confided all her 
sense of misery and desolation to her friend, who did her utmost to 
assist her. 

With this friendship a new phase opened in Lola’s eventful 
career, her old restless condition was definitely abandoned for one 
more domestic, and the last few months of her life were devoted 
to visiting the outcasts of her own sex at the Magdalen Asylum 
near New York. 

While thus labourizg, she was suddenly stricken down with 
paralysis of tho left side. She lingered for a few weeks and died, 
sincerely penitent for her past life, on the 17th of January, 1861. 
She was buried, according to the Episcopalian rites, in Greenwood 
Cemetery. <A plain marble tablet has been erected above the spot, 
inscribed with her name and the date of her birth and decease. 
The remains of her property she bequeathed to the Magdalen 
Asylum. ( 

Thus died Lola Montes at the age of forty-three. With more o! 
the good and more of the evil in her composition thar most of her 
sisters, she made wreck of her life by giving the reins to the latter, 
and she stands out as a prominent example of the impossibility of a 
woman breaking away from the responsibilities of her sex with any 
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permanent gain either to herself or to society. Her passionate, 
enthusiastic and loving nature was her strength, which, by 
fascinating all who came in contact with her, was also her 
weakness. As her autobiography says, there was too much of 
her to be held within the prescribed and safe limits allotted to 
woman, but there was not enough to enable her to stand securely 
beyond the shelter of conventional rules. 











Che Portrait of a Painter by Limself. 


By Lapy POLLOCK. 


Part II. 


Wuen Miss Reynolds left Madame Barbarin, how divine the day 
seemed—every step was a joy to her feet! It was getting late: she 
called a little open carriage that was passing, and then how delicious 
the air felt and what ecstasy it was to live in such a world! All her 
fears were allayed, she was satisfied that this passionate delight 
was no delirium, for as she felt for Huguenay so Huguenay felt 
for her. 

All traces of tears were gone when she joined her aunt, and her 
face was radiant. 

“The walk has agreed with you,” said Lady Reynolds. 

“Qh! so much, so much!” 

Lady Reynolds then resumed the consideration of Lord Helicon’s 
manuscript, which she held in her hand: her niece sat silent, but 
longed to be questioned. 

Never had her aunt been so little curious, so given up to her own 
thoughts. She seemed disposed to discuss Lord Helicon’s comedy 
for ever. 

The sixth scene she thought would be better omitted, and she 
doubted the arrangement of the acts. 

Act 1 was too long. A long first act was a mistake. The third 
was the best. There was an unfortunate falling off in the fourth. 

“Oh, what does it matter?” said Nelly, petulantly ; “and isn’t 
Lord Helicon an old enough hand to distribute his acts for 
himself ? ” 

Lady Reynolds looked astonished, and said: ‘‘ You are evidently 
tired, Nell—your walk has been too much for you.” 

“Yes, perhaps it was too much,” replied Miss Reynolds, going up 
to her aunt and embracing her. 

“Oh! auntie, such wonderful things have happened.” She then, 
sitting at Millicent’s feet, occasionally kissing her knees, related 
her visit to the Barbarins: perhaps it was well that she did not 
see all the changes on her aunt’s face. At the end Lady Reynolds 
said : 

“ Well then, your fate is sealed.” 
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Nelly jumped to her feet, and said : 

“ God be thanked that you think so; I dared not.” 

“Your fate is sealed,” Lady Reynolds repeated. 

Tt was not till night came with its exclusive repose shutting out 
the commonplace and the irrelevant, that Miss Reynolds could fully 
appreciate her happiness. 

The morning found her passion intensified, and her heart beat 
strangely till noon, when there was an engagement to breakfast at 
the house of Madame de Montmorin. M. de Montmorin was a well- 
known amateur of pictures, and there was a chance of meeting 
Huguenay in his circle. He was also an acquaintance of Lord 
Helicon’s, and Nelly reflected with satisfaction that Lady Reynolds 
would find interest in the conversation of her old friend, and would 
be in no hurry to come away. But things did not turn out quite 
as she expected. ‘True, Lord Helicon was present; but there were 
some dull aristocrats of the ancienne noblesse also there—and no 
Huguenay. The breakfast was well cooked; Madame de Montmorin 
was polite; Madame de Brissac was political; M. de Montmorin, 
handsome, intelligent and courteous, seemed frozen on this occasion, 
and scarcely spoke till breakfast was half over, when he said: “I 
thought Huguenay was coming.” 

“He did condescend to make a half promise to that effect,” 
replied madame, stiffly. “But he is so uncertain that I never think 
about him; these artists are impossible people.” 

“They have no manners,” said Madame de Brissac. 

“ And no education,” said an ignorant marquis. 

“One ought to pity them, neglected as they are,” said a coarse, 
insolent Madame le Pére. 

“Huguenay ought to know better,” resumed Madame de Mont- 
morin. “His family is respectable, and his brother is an officer in 
the dragoons.” 

“Whatever his brother or his family may be,” said M. de 
Montmorin, in a tone calculated to impose silence, “ Victor is a dear 
friend of mine.” 

After this remark there was a pause, which was interrupted by 
the announcement of M. Victor Huguenay. 

He stood for a moment at the door making earnest excuses for 
the lateness of the hour. He had met with a slight accident; an 
upset; it was nothing. There was no serious injury to any one; 
but there had been a crowd, an inquiry; he had been called upon 
by the sergent de ville to make some statements with regard to the 
driver; he was every minute hoping to get free, or he would have 
sent a telegram. 

His excuses were made with a grace of manner which pleased the 
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most ill-disposed ; and Madame de Montmorin perhaps felt a touch 
of self-reproach, for she presided at a fresh breakfast brought in for 
him with unusual cordiality. M. de Montmorin seated him next to 
himself, and an interesting conversation took place between them. 
They had, two years ago, been fellow-travellers in the Tyrol; they 
had sketched together; they had gone off the high roads, had 
sometimes lost their way; and had been once or twice overturned. 

Huguenay dwelt on their adventures with delight. He vividly 
recalled certain scenes; all that he said was animating. Montmorin 
waked up, and he was fluent and accurate, while Victor's ideas were 
sometimes too abundant, and he then halted, seeking to shape them. 

The conversation of these two made listeners of the rest. Only 
_ Lord Helicon now and then weaved in a discourse of his own with 
theirs. Madame de Brissac presently rose to go, and, while tying 
her bonnet-strings, lamented with Madame de Montmorin the foreign 
policy of the government. It was then that Huguenay was asked, 
by two or three gentlemen at once, whether it was true that he had 
refused to sell the portrait of himself. 

“ Quite true,” he replied. 

“ And why?” asked Montmorin. 

“Did you expect me to sell myself?” said Victor, smiling. “No; 
I wouldn’t do it. It is well to paint such a thing for practice, and 
it might be well to give it toa friend; but, clearly, it could not be 
painted for sale. 

“M. Huguenay is keeping it for some fair lady,” said Madame 
St. Aignan, simpering. 

A sudden flush came over Huguenay’s dark face, and then Madame 
St. Aignan simpered more. 

“Tt is one of your best pictures,” said Montmorin, taking no 
notice of this interruption; “and all the critics have come round 
to you.” 

“T don’t care about the critics,” said Huguenay, “ criticism is an art, 
of which the art I follow should be independent ; truth is my aim: if 
Tam true Iam glad. But I don’t read the critics. I have a subject 
just ready now ; of course (with a smile) I was too late with it for 
the Salon; I fancy it better than anything else I have done.” 

“What is the subject ?” 

“The sacking of Rome by the French, under Constable Bourbon.” 

“A capital subject,” said Montmorin, “ and one you are safe to treat 
well; it gives room for variety of interest, and I like the sixteenth- 
century costume. When can one see it?” 

“ Any day after to-morrow, at my studio, which I mean to open to 
my friends during the whole of next week.” Huguenay now looked 
at his watch and said he must hurry away. 
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“Allow me before you go,” said his host, “to introduce you to 
Lady and Miss Reynolds, both fond of art, and Miss Reynolds herself 
is an admirable a 

“Qh, pray don’t say that,” interrupted Nelly with agitation. 

“No, I won’t say that,” replied Montmorin, smiling. “I will 
only go through the regular process of introduction.” 

As soon as this was over Huguenay said: “I already know that 
Miss Reynolds is an artist, for Bellaria has told me ‘ 

“Ah, yes,” said Lady Reynolds, “ Bellaria is enthusiastic.” 

Miss Reynolds stooped and caressed Madame de Brissac’s lap-dog ; 
perhaps she did not care to have her blushes seen. The company 
generally began to disperse; Lady Reynolds permitted Lord Helicon 
to put on her mantle. 

Miss Reynolds fastened the buttons of a becoming jacket, fitting 
tightly to her slender figure. They made their adieux and went 
downstairs, but before they reached the last step Nelly knew that 
Huguenay was by her side. 

He asked her opinion of some pictures at the Salon, and then said ; 
“ Yes, you are an artist, you feel like an artist; I had heard so, often 
before.” 

“From Bellaria?” stammered Nelly. 

“Qh, no, not Bellaria; another.” 

“ Another ! oh, what other ?” 

Huguenay looked down, he seemed suddenly confused, and for a 
moment pressed his hand upon his brow. He was perhaps doubting, 
or seeking a name; he began to speak and stopped short, then he said : 
“T have heard it.” 

“Was it Madame Barbarin ?” asked Nelly. 

“True,” replied the painter, “true, that honest old woman has 
frequently spoken of you; Miss Reynolds, I have known you long, and 
I have known you to be exceptional, not merely in art; there are 
qualities superior to any kind or degree of talent, and these belong to 
you.” As he concluded this sentence, which left Nelly in a state of 
extraordinary perturbation, he moved aside to make room for Lady 

Reynolds, who was just one step above them ; and when they all three 

reached the bottom of the stairs, he asked for the honour of their 
company at his studio in the course of the following week. Lady 
Reynolds accepted, and then with a parting look of singular interest 
at Miss Reynolds, he left them. After he was gone Nelly blushed, 
recollecting his look. 

On their return home Lady Reynolds found a letter from Delorme, 
which informed her that he intended to come back to Paris the next 
day. There were a few other things in it intended to be agreeable 
to Nelly, and which were read out by her aunt with emphasis, but of 
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which Miss Reynolds heard not one word. She, however, appeared to 
listen and nodded her head, saying “ oh” or “ah” at every pause till 
the very end, when she found a pretext to leave the drawing-room and 
shut herself up in her bedroom for half an hour to caress her happy 
thoughts. 

The next four or five days were passed in anticipation of the visit 
to the studio, which, when it took place, brought with it a certain 
sense of disappointment. Huguenay was surrounded by artists ; there 
was an eager discussion of his work ; he was sometimes explaining, 
sometimes arguing; he was always engrossed—his picture was to 
be seen, but not himself. 

The subject was treated with imaginative power. In the variety 
of expression, and in the vitality of the figures, the force of the artist 
was recognised. An occasional eccentric attitude, gave the con- 
noisseurs the advantage of something to censure ; but Nelly, indifferent 
to the buzz around her, gazed on a mother contemplating the body of 
her dead son, till her tears fell. 

While Montmorin and a few journalists discussed the merits and 
the style of the artist, one who held a large note-book observed : “ It 
is evidently a masterpiece of the impressionist school; but I hold 
the impressionists to be all in the wrong ;” while another, holding forth 
with oracular emphasis, pronounced that the youth of the painter 
was to be discerned in the classical fetters by which he had im- 
prisoned a genius destined some day to exercise itself in bolder 
flights of the imagination. 

“You think so?” was Huguenay’s frequent answer to these re- 
marks; but upon Miss Reynolds he fixed his eyes so attentively, that 
she dreaded to move because she wished to hold that attention for ever. 

Presently, however, Lady Reynolds summoned her to look at a 
picture of a different order, called “The Storm.” It was a wonderful 
representation of nature in convulsion: there was a forest bending 
under the blast, and in the foreground a great oak uprooted was 
about to fall; a solitary rider, his cloak flying in the wind, was urging 
on his horse to escape from this danger and desolation. 

Nelly stood before it silent and completely absorbed, hearing 
nothing ; she remained thus till Lady Reynolds indicated that it was 
time to go. 

Huguenay was advancing to open the door for them ; but Bellaria, 
who had been aping knowledge till he was exhausted, proposed 
himself as cavalier to the ladies, and Huguenay with a parting 
salutation retired. 

Bellaria had much to say during the walk home, and it was all 
about the painter, quite established now as “ My friend Victor.” 

All Paris, he said, was astonished at his persistent refusal to sell 
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the portrait of himself. Unheard-of sums had been offered for it, 
and there was a competition for the picture of the “Sacking of Rome ” 
between M. de Montmorin and an Englishman, Sir William Bruce. 
Sir William had offered the highest sum, but Victor had assigned the 
picture to Montmorin, on the plea that he wished it to remain in 
France; but it was evidently an act of friendship. 

Nelly afterwards spoke to Lady Reynolds of this proceeding as of 
a noble action, but her aunt could not be persuaded that it was so ; 
she was, however, willing to invite Huguenay to her reception of the 
following Friday evening, and Nelly herself posted the note of 
invitation, with another for Henri Delorme. This she did on her way 
to see Madame Barbarin, whom she described as the cleverest and most 
sympathetic woman she knew. She found her feverish, and more 
voluble and enthusiastic than before about the painter, who had taken 
the little Antoine into his studio to do odd jobs for him and to watch 
him while he drew, for the boy had a talent. 

“And why I called this man a god, I will now tell you,” said 
Madame Barbarin—“ when he does you good, he never seems to be 
doing it; he leaves room for your pride.” 

“ That,” said Nelly “is because he thinks so little of himself.” 

“And you,” said Madame Barbarin, “ are just such another.” 

For this blending of the two identities together the old French 
woman received an embrace. 

So much indeed was Nelly transported with her secret passion that 
she invested this worshipper of the painter with the halo of his glory. 
Her visits to the paperhanger’s family made other society seem flat. 
She found this untutored French artisan more eloquent and more 
capable of great ideas than all the fine ladies she met, with their 
minds and bodies cramped in the stays of fashion. 

Lady Reynolds observed the exaltation of Nelly’s manner, and 
feared that it might betray her at the Friday reception if Huguenay 
came; but she obtained from her a promise to be calm; and when 
the evening arrived, it was Lady Reynolds who looked flushed with 
anxiety, while her niece was pale and unnaturally still. All the 
accustomed visitors flocked in at the accustomed hour. It was an 
interesting society limited by no narrow views—aristocrats, artists, 
the old noblesse and the young republic, literature, fashion, were 
represented there. Lady Reynolds could accept all shades of opinion 
and all varieties of nationality ; the only thing she resolved to exclude 
was stupidity. 

Yet they seemed commonplace to Nelly as they streamed in, 
probably because Huguenay was not among them. M.de Montmorin 
was an exception; he was the possessor of the great picture, and as 
he entered he was heard to ask: “Is Huguenay here?” 
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“Not yet,” was the answer of Lady Reynolds, timidly spoken. 

And “Is he often late?” Miss Reynolds added, and was scarcely 
heard, only just heard, as Montmorin testified by repeating her 
question before he answered it, which he did with his usual fluency 
and length. He explained that Victor could not always be relied 
iypon; that he followed his moods—within bounds, however, for 
he was not selfisa, only he had a certain artistic self-indulgence, 
and sometimes a few days together of forgetfulness; but then no 
one could be angry with him, he was such a generous child of 
nature. 

“And there he is at the door!” chimed in the metallic tones of 
Madame de Montmorin. 

Nelly could hardly stand. Lady Reynolds observed her, and 
pushed a chair towards her. Miss Reynolds threw herself into it 
and waited. She was soon surrounded; and now Delorme came in 
and advanced towards her. She had not thought of missing him. 
His pleasantest smile was on his face, and his eyes glittered. Her 
determination to explain herself to him rushed into the memory of 
Miss Reynolds, and she changed colour. Delorme, misinterpreting 
the change, drew nearer to her. 

He said: “ With what pleasure I have returned to Paris to-day.” 

. “Paris,” said Nelly, “is always pleasant.” 

“Tt is so now to me,” said Henri; “it was not always.” 

“ No place is pleasant always,” said Nelly. 

“There are associations which may make a place delightful for 
ever,” rejoined Delorme. 

“Where have you been?” asked Nelly. 

Henri replied that he had been to Lyons on business, and then 
told her of a new cup designed by him for his father, of which one 
model alone had appeared. It had been bought by the Duc d’A 
for a large sum, and with the express stipulation that none other 
like it should be produced. 

Nelly’s attention wandered. There was a stir; a group had 
collected round an “Old Crome,” belonging to Lady Reynolds, and 
Huguenay was on his knees examining the work with the ardour 
which he put into everything he did. 

She addressed Lord Helicon, who was passing in front of her, and 
asked: ‘Was there anything to see?” 

“Nothing at all,” was the reply. “Only the ‘Old Crome’ you 
have seen all your life. I am looking for Madame Regnauld.” 

It was, therefore, impossible for Miss Reynolds to join the circle 
where she wished to be. Under these circumstances she made up 
her mind to speak to Henri so that he should understand her. 
Affecting to ask his advice for a friend in a difficult position, she 
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put her own case before him with ingenuity. Some men, indeed, 
might have believed in the supposed friend; but Delorme was keen- 
witted, thin-skinned, apprehensive, and in love. He did not doubt; 
he saw it all, and his answer was immediate : 

“Your friend would do well to dismiss the man she does not love 
at once; and he must of necessity accept that dismissal as final. 
It is his bitter duty. Adieu, Miss Reynolds.” 

Nelly, whose eyes had been cast down, looked up. No hand was 
offered for a parting token. She was standing alone now. 

“Do you know where Delorme is?” said Montmorin, advancing 
towards her from the “ Old Crome” group. 

Upon receiving a husky reply in the negative he turned away. 
Nelly’s eyes jealously followed him, for he joined Huguenay, drew 
him into a remote corner, and held him there for some time. Presently 
Huguenay, smiling and pressing his friend’s hand as he went, left 
the room. He was gone—gone with joyous looks, and he had not 
spoken one word to Miss Reynolds. She looked no longer at the 
door; she hurried out upon the balcony, and there, leaning on the 
balustrade, drew a long breath, as if greedy to swallow the cooler 
air. The gardens of the Champs Elysées glittered in the moonlight 
with a brilliancy of their own; their own audacious constellations 
were burning, and there were sounds of dramatic song pleasantly 
softened by distance. Nelly’s tears fell fast. 

“What can it mean?” she said— what can it mean?” It was a 
habit of hers to speak to herself when greatly moved. She felt 
some one near her; was it a foolish hope that made her heart beat 
when she turned to look at him? If so, what a falling off! It 
was Bellaria. At that moment he was distasteful. Why was he 
there? What business had he to be a spy upon her tears? Another 
thought, however, altered her emotion: he had, perhaps, brought a 
message for her, and she was ready to listen. He came very close 
to her, and, with his Italian freedom, he laid his hand upon hers 
which clutched the balustrade. She flung up her hand; he fell 
back startled, but came to her again, and murmured in her ear 
tenderly : 

“Miss Reynolds, forgive me. I have sought you everywhere. 
I was detained at first: Montmorin, Victor, Helicon, detained me; 
believe how fevered I was! how I longed to throw them off! But 
now I am near you—close, close to you. Do not weep. Accept my 
assurance that, with my whole heart, I love you!” 

What could be more intolerable than this? And how was Miss 
Reynolds to quench the fire within her? Could she maintain con- 
ventional decorum in replying to such a declaration? She assumed 
that he was intoxicated, and said: 
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“Sionor Bellaria, if you have anything to say to me when you are 
sober, I will answer you with sobriety. At present I beg you to 
allow me to pass.” 

Bellaria stood mute with amazement, and Nelly passed by him with 
a rapid movement, and continuing her course through the drawing- 
room, without looking to right or left, took refuge in the solitude of 
her own apartment. 

So ended this long-looked-for evening. What impressions it left 
with Lady Reynolds will be seen in the dialogue which she held with 
Lord Helicon the next morning. He came to ask after Miss Reynolds. 
Her look, her manner, had struck him. 

“Well they might strike you!” said Millicent. “Oh, what an 
evening—what misery! I cannot think of anything else; to you 
alone, our true friend, I dare to speak of it.” 

She went on to relate the last incidents of Huguenay’s disappear- 
ance—Nelly’s flight to the balcony, her tears, and Bellaria’s insolent 
interpretation of them; and she added that when upon the departure 
of her guests she went to Nelly’s room, she found her stretched on her 
bed completely dressed, asleep, breathing fast, her cheeks white and 
her eyelids red; by her side was a letter just begun to Sophie 
De la Roche :— 


“Come Sophie, with your strong heart, come to help me, for 
my spirit is broken. I have been insulted.” 
“ Oh, do come.” 


The paper was blotted, the ink-bottle was left uncovered, the 
candles had burnt down to their sockets ; everything in the room in- 
dicated the disorder of Nelly’s mind. Would all this ever come right? 
Had not she, Lady Reynolds, known from the very first that this 
painter would prove a bane to them? 

Lord Helicon replied that he did not hold this proved. After all, 
Huguenay had done nothing but leave the party too early, and he 
might have been forced to do that.” 

“He would not if he had cared for Nelly,” said Lady Reynolds. 

“That very thing might have made him do it,” said Lord 
Helicon, “for, my dear Lady Reynolds, there are many ways of 
loving—passion with some men becomes shyness; with others it 
becomes audacity ; with some it is dumb, with others eloquent ; and 
whatever else it may be, it is always unaccountable.” 

Lady Reynolds sighed; Lord Helicon smiled and begged her not 
to forget Madame de Montmorin’s day. He must leave her now, he 
said, but he hoped to meet her on Madame de Montmorin’s Wednes- 
day. That day of reception, he said, was a sacred institution which it 
was a crime to pass over. 


When the day came Lady Reynolds felt it a duty to obey this 
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injunction, for Madame de Montmorin counted the absentees and 
resented neglect ; yet because she was frigid and prim she was often 
slighted. On this particular occasion there were but few women, 
and only two boys represented the male sex. The coarse Madame 
le Pere and her angular, squinting daughter were there with 
Madame St. Aignan, pretty and coquettish Madame de Brissac, 
Mrs. Grosvenor, a friend of Lady Reynolds, and Madame Reiss, 
a talkative Alsatian. The French ladies were richly dressed in 
black, relieved only by glimpses of colour; Mrs. Grosvenor was in 
a suit of olive green, shaded in mixed fabrics, by M. Worth; the 
drawing-room was darkened to exclude a brilliant sun, and the 
general effect was dismal. 

When Lady Reynolds and her niece entered, Madame de St. 
Aignan said: “ You bring us some of the sunlight from outside, 
Miss Reynolds; your golden hair looks like a reflection of it; and 
it is delightful to see an animated face.” Madame le Pére cast 
a sour look on Nelly, and mademoiselle giggled. Madame de Brissac 
was in the middle of a harangue which Madame de Montmorin was 
glad to cut short by her reception of Lady Reynolds. The con- 
versation was flat and insignificant till Mrs. Grosvenor said: “ How 
much more love of art exists in France than in England, and how 
much interest has been excited in this artistic world by the pictures 
of Victor Huguenay !” 

A sudden buzz of talk followed this observation, and Mrs. 
Grosvenor was surprised at the animation she excited. In the first 
place English art was attacked with violence by Madame le Pére, 
who was seeking an occasion to affront Lady Reynolds, for that 
agreeable widow and her lovely niece were naturally objects of 
jealousy ; in the second place Madame St. Aignan, mortified by the 
indifference of Huguenay, with whom she had attempted a flirtation, 
began to disparage his works. She had caught up some phrases 
with which she sought to annihilate him, but she understood little 
of painting or of anything else; a decided manner, however, may, 
in ordinary society, get the better of the highest intelligence, and 
few ventured to dispute a sentence pronounced by this shallow, little 
coquette. 

“ Huguenay is an impressionist,” she said, “ and he values himself 
on his chiaroscuro, but his shadows are impossible.” 

Lady Reynolds ventured on a remark. “I don’t know whether 
Huguenay is an impressionist,” she observed, “but his pictures 
certainly give me the impression of truth.” 

Nelly dared not speak, for Mademoiselle le Pere was fixing one of 
her eyes upon her. Not out of mere sportiveness was the eye fixed ; 
Mademoiselle le Pere had something to say and she said it. 

“ Huguenay has a romantic history—he is quite a hero of romance” 
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(laughing) : “ever so long he has been secretly affianced to the grand- 
daughter of old Madame de la Roche Ponsin.” Here Mademoiselle le 
Pore paused to observe the effect she was producing ; and Nelly’s chang- 
ing countenance betrayed it only toomuch. Lady Reynolds turned 
crimson. Miss Reynolds walked to the window, drew aside a curtain, 
looked out, and, affecting to see something worth sketching, began 
to cut her pencil. Mademoiselle le Pere gathered herself together, 
scrutinising the two English ladies, and then she said: “ This young 
lady has been talked of as a paragon of beauty and talent. I daresay 
you have all heard of Sophie de la Roche ? ” 

Lady Reynolds unfortunately started. 

“ Ah!” said Madame le Pere, “dear Lady Reynolds is surprised, 
I see; and for my own part I dislike these secret betrothals—they 
are not fair to other girls.” 

“T don’t believe the story,” said Madame St. Aignan. 

“People are free to believe or disbelieve,” said Madame le Pere, 
“ but I happen to know it; I heard it from the Marquise de Lusignac, 
Madame de la Roche Ponsin’s first cousin, and she is about as much 
pleased as you might expect. But, heavens! what has happened to 
Miss Reynolds ?” 

All attention now centred upon Nelly. Her face had not been 
seen, her back was turned to the party while she looked out of 
window: but the knife with which she was cutting her pencil had 
slipped, and there was a gash across her hand. She was trying 
with a small handkerchief to stop the bleeding. 

Lady Reynolds flew to her; water was brought to her speedily ; 
many handkerchiefs were produced to bind up the hand. Miss 
Reynolds was whiter than the linen. 

“Do you feel faint?” asked Mademoiselle le Pére, in her shrill 
voice. 

“No,” said Nelly in a low, resolute tone; “ not the least—a cut 
across the hand is nothing ; I don’t feel it.” 

“ But we had best go home,” said Lady Reynolds, “and dress it 
properly.” She took Nelly round the waist as she spoke, and felt 
her sinking. 

Miss Reynolds, however, made a great effort, and with mechanical 
politeness saluted each of the company before she left the room. 

“She cut her finger to disguise her agitation,” exclaimed Made- - 
moiselle le Pere, after her departure. 

“T don’t believe this thing,” said Nelly on her return home; “ it is 
i malignant lie ;” but after this assertion she began to laugh and 
cry alternately, and when she reached her own room she tore into 
little bits the letter she had just finished to Sophie de la Roche. 





Che Universal Society of Dwindtedowr. 


Tuts eminent society held its 113th meeting at the Taykum Down 
Hotel, Fastboro’, on Saturday last; Mr. Paul Starch in the chair. 
We noticed amongst the celebrities of the evening, Professor Sparrow, 
Sir William Goose, Sir Erasmus Tattle, Mr. Saul Starkie, Lord Discord, 
and a host of eminent men who have aired their characters in public 
during the Victorian era. Col. Crotchet introduced to the meeting 
the now celebrated Madeline Billiwinks, whose views on public as 
well as private affairs command such profound attention on the 
banks of the Pacific as to be telephoned the moment they issue 
from her lips. 

Mr. Pav Srancy opened the meeting with the hope that peace 
would be preserved by all present. The doctor’s report of the last 
meeting, he said, was highly satisfactory. The bridges of three 
noses had been restored artificially, and the black eyes had gone 
through their various stages and colours with such success that 
he appealed to Mr. Parchment whether he could not report that 
everything was now ready for a fresh start ? 

Mr. Parcument rose, and, bowing to the Chair, begged to say 
that whilst he could not commit himself to any positive opinion on 
anything, yet he thought it just probable that the skirmish which 
had closed the 112th meeting would bring the subjects under 
discussion at the last meeting within the range of practical politics. 
Every one knew his opinion about property, and how little he 
regarded it except when it happened to be under his care. He was 
of opinion, as far as he had been able to focus the subject, that 
everything belonged to everybody. [Murmurs of dissent from Mrs. 
Wortleberry Sparkins.] I disregard those murmurs, emanating as 
they do 

Mr. Pav Srancn (the Chairman): Order, order. 

Mr. Pancument: [ never felt in better form in my life. 

Tue Cuamman: You must confine yourself to the point, Mr. 
Parchment. Your capacious intellect we all acknowledge; but we 
should wish it on this occasion dwindled down to the laws of 
property. 

Miss Mapetine Bitxiiwinks begged to assure Mr. Parchment that 
the eyes of the universe and the hopes of the unborn rested on the 
Dwindledown Society, and- 
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Mr. Parcument: I do not like to be interrupted, even by a 
Billiwinks. 

[Here there was a great ery of “ Order,” “ Out with him,” “Down 
with him,” “ Hear Miss Billiwinks.”] 

Miss Brrirwinxs: The fire of the future is burning within me. 
I see our corrupt civilisation rolled up like a blanket, and in its 
place the pale sheet of purity, truth, and oneness. I see the spoils 
divided. I hear the shriek of the Past, as the Future treads upon 
its bunions. I am for Universal Everythingism—for a blessed 
blending of the Possible with the Impossible. [Immense cheers. ] 
I feel lifted into the atmosphere of the New Order, that sublime 
disorder which will blot out all lines of demarcation, which recognises 
no rules, but spreads out its wings of Infinity in every direction at 
the same time. I make bold to announce an Universal Extirpation 
of Everything. We shall stand where men stand, men will stand 
where we stand. Property will be thrown into the air and whistled 
down the winds of time. Time did I say? there will be no Time. 
The electric light will put the moon out of print, and do away with 
the twinkling of stars. The morning and evening will be names 
read of in musty, discarded volumes. I see a future, ah! [Miss 
Billiwinks hereupon was helped to some cocoa nibs] when the voice 
of a Woman will tintinnabulate through the world, and the light of 
her eye 

Proressor Sparrow: The marvellous eloquence, the exotic 
phraseology of Miss Billiwinks must not, Mr. Chairman, make us 
lose sight of the practical purpose of this meeting. I ask emphati- 
cally to whom does property belong? 'To whom does that odious 
aggregation, that mudheap of matter, appertain? Emphatically I 
answer, to no one. [Mr Binkie here removed Professor Sparrow's 
pockethandkerchief.| Police! Police! I say, I have been robbed. 
In the discharge of my sacred function, at the very moment when I 
was arriving at a definition, I have suffered violence at the hands of 
my fellow-creatures. 

Tue Cuarrman: I apologise to you, sir, on behalf of this meeting 
[cries of “No!” “No!” “Yes!” “Yes!”], for the insult offered 
to you, and can assure you Mr. Binkie is already in the hands of the 
police. 

Proressor Sparrow: I feel relieved by that announcement. Had 
you not been able to convey to me such a pledge, I must have 
appealed away from this meeting; I must have sought the lands of 
the Picts and Scots; I must have stirred up the enthusiasm of the 
“Many Headed.” 

Miss Brtirwinxs: Don’t. That is my copyright. 

Sm Wiixriam Goose thought that the time had come when a 
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practical issue should be given to their meeting. He quite agreed 
with Professor Sparrow about the laws of property, and he looked 
forward with complacency to Universal Spoliation. He had nothing 
to lose himself, but if any one would hand him the means, he would 
show his sense of the favour by taking one of three courses. 

Sm Erasmus Tarrte wanted to know whether wives would be 
considered property. If so, he should vote for a fresh distribution. 

Miss Biiurwinxs: Of course. Woman must be free as air. She 
must course the world like an Arabian. Her dominion must start 
from the icebergs and end nowhere. 

Mr. Tirvus: How about Man’s Dominion? [ Hear, hear.” ] 

Miss Brxiwivxs: I despise you! your question proves your 
inequality. You can recognise the sun in heaven, but you do not 
recognise the rights of a Billiwinks. [Immense cheering. | 

Mr. Saunt Srarxre (with a slight snuffle): I rise, Mr. Chairman, 
to propose the first resolution ; I come to the point. I hate language, 
and make as little use of it as I can. I propose that this society, the 
noble Society of Dwindledown, demands in the interests of everyone 
Universal Concession. 

Proressor Sparrow seconded the proposition, which was carried 
unanimously, amidst unbounded enthusiasm, in the course of which 
the cocoa-pot was upset on the cherry silk dress of Mrs. Wortle- 
berry Sparkins. 

[Mrs. Sparkins, greatly flurried, in addressing the Chair, turned her 
back upon the Chairman. | 

Tar Cuamman: Look to me, Mrs. Sparkins. 

Mrs. Sparxins: I look to you for nothing, sir. I expect nothing 
from man. 

Tre CuarrmMan: You must confine yourself to the point, madam. 

Mrs. Sparxins: I do not wish to be confined to any point. I 
abominate restraint. Sparkins knows it. 

Tue Caarmman: We do not recognise Mr. Sparkins here as an 
authority, madam. 

Mrs. Sparxrs: Neither do I, here or elsewhere. 

THe CuarrmaNn: I must beg you to speak to the matter before us. 

Mrs. Spargrys: I move that a Female is in the chair. 

THe Cuarrman: You have to deal, madam, with things as they 
are. 

Mrs. Sparxrys: Yes, things! I am avenged. The explosion 
of everything will obliterate the influence of the Male Sex. We 
shall then be as the Egyptian women, who had more influence than 
the jealous males of Europe allow. They could be priestesses ; and, 


let me tell you, Socrates said women were capable of learning 
anything. 
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Prorressor Knuciepown begged to confirm this statement. In 
his opinion women were grossly undervalued. He believed that we 
were on the eve of a time when the duties of the sexes would be 
reversed. In a small way he had endeavoured after this in his own 
house, with results which were astonishing. 

Con. Crorcuer then moved that the influence of women had 
increased, was increasing, and will increase, and that it was desirable 
to petition Parliament to allow the next Parliament to consist 
entirely of women. [Mingled cheers and hisses. ] 

Miss Brmuiwryxs rose to second the motion: A glorious era is 
about to burst upon the world—Man rescued by Woman, rescued from 
the silly fetters cast on him by the male philosophers of all ages. 
Mrs. Sparkins had quoted Socrates, but what was Socrates to the 
argument? He saw to the length of the male mind, saw in fetters, 
and in the narrowness of masculine ideas. Had this meeting an 
idea of the illumination which would burst upon the world when 
women had their rights, as they had hitherto had only their wrongs ? 
Hip and thigh they would smite every form of belief. The human 
mind would offer a clean surface to all the floating notions of 
the age. 

Mr. Trunk Jones objected to so much declamation. 

Tue Cuamman: Miss Billiwinks is in order, her observations go 
to the root of the matter. 

Miss Brntiwin«s: I look, sir, for a time when the Red Indian 
squaw may be Prime Minister of England. A few events may be 
necessary to bring such a result within the range of practical politics. 
But, sir, cosmopolitanism pressing its heels upon the degraded head 
of patriotism, looks for its instruments in the wide world. 

Mr. Putneas Puizz saw no reason why women should cease to 
perform the duties required of them since the days of Eve. For one, 
he dreaded the ascendancy of a Billiwinks and a Sparkins. 

Mr. Tuumsxiy conceived that Mr. Phizz showed a mean jealousy. 
Was he prepared to move an amendment ? 

Mr. Puizz, about to rise, was assisted to the ground by Miss 

3illiwinks and Professor Sturgeon. 

Miss Lavra Liserty: We now see how any amendment of 
Col. Crotchet’s proposal will be received. Perish all opposition to 
the aspirations of the female mind. It has been asked whether, when 
we come into Parliament, we shall adopt male attire. A thousand 
times, No! No! No! [Vociferous cheers.] We go for a Petticoat 
(;overnment. We go for the working classes, which alone form the 
nation (vide ‘ Pall Mall,’ June 5), and the nation shall be ruled for 
them, and by their wives. 

Cor, Crorcuet’s proposition was then put and assented to. 
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Mr. Qurxcz Bicop then rose to propose the last resolution of the 
evening. He was acquainted, he said, with some people who had a 
bias in favour of religion, and he was not sanguine enough to suppose 
that a disease of such long standing as religious belief could be 
extirpated in a single generation. He recognised that something 
might have to be done to bring the abolition of religion under the 
range of practical politics. He was not sure whether what he saw 
going on just now might not help in the right direction. He felt 
what a debt of gratitude the nation, or rather, he would say, the 
working classes, as the larger term of the two, owed to Northampton, 
the chaste city of Free Thought, the leader in clearing out the dust- 
bin of prejudice, the meter by which unhappy London would have 
to regulate its intelligence. London behind the ages as much as 
Northampton is felicitously in advance of them ! 

THe Cuamman: You had better move the resolution. [Here 
followed unlimited chattering, amidst which were heard the shrill 
treble of Mrs. Sparkins and the flutey tone of Miss Billiwinks. ] 

Mr. Quixce Bicop: The just influence of women prevails. I 
move the resolution that this meeting resolves that the world would 
be well rid of religion. 

Miss Brutiwinks (with eyes fixed as seeing a vision): I see the 
dainty light stealing above the horizon ; I hear the soft air moving in 
ripples of music. My soul dances in a pure ether. The world 
becomes our own. We unloose all bands. We untwist the laws of 
harmony: 

Lorp Discorp: This had better be kept for ‘The Nineteenth 
Century.’ It is a guinea a line. 

Miss Brurwinxs: The telephone has already taken it to the 
golden gate of Francisco, and to the Heathen Chinee. 

Lorp Discorp : What becomes of the copyright ? 

Tue Cuatrman: Pray proceed, Miss Billiwinks. Future ages are 
looking down upon you. ‘They must remain unborn, unless this 
meeting comes to a resolution. 

Miss Brrurwinks: I second the resolution with the spirit of my 
soul—if I have one—with the light of my mind and, let me add, with 
the sinew of this arm. I am a devotee. I fall prostrate before the 
idea centred in myself. Mankind is one great I, all other cases must 
be effaced. We swim in new waters. We disregard the Past and 
leap upon the Future. 

[The motion for the abolition of religion was then put and carried 
with enthusiasm. | 

Lorp Discorp and the Marquis or Virrion rose together, the 
Marquis yielding to Lord Discord, who moved a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, Mr. Paul Starch, a man, he said, ever ready to lend 
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his hand to the demolition of demned nonsense. All institutions 
were demned nonsense. Mr. Paul Starch had, in a moral sense, the 
start of Adam and Eve. Mentally, he had no ancestors. His vast 
mind bridged time and space. 

Mr. Wasuineron Harcuet briefly seconded the motion, which 
was carried with only one dissentient voice, that of Mrs. Wortlebury 
Sparkins. 

Mr. Pavt Srancu rose to return thanks: He could not disguise 
from himself that this Society had much yet to contend with. In 
English society, even in Parliament, there were still people who 
believed in the Ten Commandments, and everywhere there remained 
ologies which had not received their ,elegies. Yet practical politics 
had lately opened out a vast range of novel thought. Eloquence had 
placed itself for once at the service of the people, and had opened the 
doors of the Indefinite. By the people he did not mean the aris- 
tocracy, nor the middle classes. To him, the man who could only 
make his mark on a polling paper, was more precious than a Solomon 
or a Socrates. The people were an unprejudiced body, free from 
ideas, on whose white soul the Dwindledown Society will inscribe 
the Message of the Future. [Tumultuous applause, amidst which 
Mr. Paul Starch sat down. ] 

The meeting shortly after dispersed, Miss Billiwinks first singing 
“O Tibbie! I have seen the Day,” followed by Mrs. Wortleberry 
Sparkins, who gave “ Robin was a Roving Boy ” with much pathos. 








Siired. 


Hanx to the clash of spurs ! as the betydr's (peasant dandies) knock their 
heels together and keep time to the scraping of the gipsies’ fiddles. 

The Hungarians dance for their very lives , to them the practice of 
the Terpsichorean art is no mere languid and graceful undulation of 
the figure, but a perfect wild abandon of mirth, and they whirl, and 
spin, and gyrate with the velocity of dervishes, until their long black 
locks stand out straight, and their faces are ablaze with heat and 
excitement. 

Watch them as they perform the ezdrdas, their national dance, to 
the strange, weird harmony of the Czigdny (gipsies)! Watch them 
as they balance themselves backwards and forwards, whilst adapting 
their subtle movements to the measure of its animating strains ! 

The czardds is essentially pantomimic, and describes by mute 
action the unquiet “course of true love.” The music is at first slow, 
and the couples walk up and down the room together in a stately 
manner, then’ affecting to have made each other’s acquaintance 
and fallen in love, the music grows more lively, and the courtship 
begins in earnest. 

The lover advances towards his innamorata, she coyly responds, 
and they spin round together for a few seconds, when, as if 
thinking she has given him too much encouragement, the maiden 
retires pouting, whereupon he again approaches, but this time 
she turns her back upon him and dances off in a contrary direction. 
Following her however, he overtakes and seizes her round the waist, 
and away they go again whirling deliriously, until she manages to 
extricate herself from his grasp. Shy and friendly by turns, now en- 
couraging her partner, now retreating with offended dignity, the lover 
at length becomes chagrined by her caprices and turns his back upon 
her, and they dance dos @ dos for awhile with indignant gestures, till 
the maid, with signs of repentance, seeks reconciliation. The music 
grows faster and faster, the lovers in the ecstasy of reunion whirl and 
twirl madly, nor do they stop until both are quite giddy and out of 
breath, when retiring from the scene, another couple takes their place, 
and the performance begins again. 

The ezérdas of course varies slightly in each case, according to the 
locality and the spirit of the dancers, but the subject remains the same, 


love, courtship, jealousy, disappointment, reunion, and happiness “ ever 
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after.” Sometimes in the closing scene, it winds up by the lover 
throwing himself on his knees before his mistress whilst she dances 
round him in token of her complete triumph. Several couples 
are always occupied at the same time in this dance, in one phase 
or other of the would-be courtship, whilst the men’s hats, decorated 
with fresh flowers, the women got up in the most coquettish and 
picturesque costumes imaginable, the stamping of feet, clashing of 
spurs, and wildly exciting strains of the gipsies, as they saw away at 
their violins as if for dear life, combine all in rendering the ezirdds 
a most interesting and animating spectacle. Nor is it danced only 
by the peasants: it is seen in the ball-rooms of the nobles even at 
the capital, where a gipsy band is always summoned to enliven it. 

Besides the ezérdds the Hungarian peasantry have another kind of 
dance, though I have myself only met with it in Transylvania. A 
number of men linking arms, form a ring and dance together, accom- 
panying their gyrations with clapping of hands, shouts, and great 
stamping of feet, the fair ones remaining outside the magic circle 
till an intrepid Adonis, breaking from his companions, seizes one of 
them round the waist and waltzes with her for awhile, after which he 
returns to the ring, and another repeats the process. But whatever 
be the form which the Hungarian dance assumes, its constant theme 
is love, just as patriotism and the joys of home form the chief subject 
of their song. 

The dance first described, viz. the czdvdds, we saw performed by a 
number of peasants at a village not far from lake Balaton, on the 
borders of which we were sojourning for a few days. 

About eighty miles from Pesth there lies on the north-eastern 
shore of this lake, nestling beneath sheltering hills, a little watering- 
place named Fiired. The railway conducts the traveller in four hours 
by express train (supposing him to have survived the ennui on the 
journey) as far as Sid-FOk, on the southern boundary of the lake, 
where a small steamer waits to take him across to Fiired. 

Sid-F6k is situated on a small river into which the Platten-See 
falls, and which, by means of canals, is made to drain many of the 
marshes of the surrounding country; the Sid, which winds away 
several miles in a southerly direction, being in fact one of those nine 
streams which are supposed to flow underground and communicate 
with the Danube. 

The lake is at its narrowest here, and the little steamer takes us 
across to Fiired in less than an hour, where, after having been 
travelling over the nearly desolate plains, we seem to have arrived 
at once in the very centre of civilisation. 

Fiired itself lies at the foot of a range of volcanic hills, and is 
much resorted to by the Hungarians, on account of its mineral springs. 
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In the summer months the little place is crowded, and it is then 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, to find accommodation at either 
of the hotels or boarding-houses unless rooms have been previously 
secured. Should the traveller have failed to do this, he can have 
recourse to Aracs, a neighbouring village, where “casuals,” for a 
consideration, can generally be “taken in” and “done for.” The 
season, however, had not as yet fairly set in, so that we entertained 
no fears concerning our own welfare. 

Arrived at the opposite shore we are met by porters, who 
quarrel over us. Two lay hold of our portmanteau, one at 
each end, whilst a third seizes it affectionately round the centre. 
They scramble for each article, as it is disgorged from the 
steamer. Walking-sticks, umbrellas, dressing-bags, binoculars, 
are each snatched from our grasp before we are aware of it. 
The landlord of the hotel to which we are bound also meets us, 
and foreseeing in our persons a long line of prospective tourists, 
almost embraces us on the spot. He eyes us from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot, to ascertain whether there is another 
mortal thing left to be carried, and I tremble, as the awful thought 
occurs to my mind, that perhaps he is bent on carrying me. At 
length espying a small sketching-block under my arm, on which a 
precious unfinished sketch is reposing, he lays violent hands upon 
it. A struggle ensues for its possession, during which, holding on to 
my treasure for dear life, I come off—panting—but victorious. 

Calmness once restored, we proceed in hurried procession to “ mine 
inn,” where waiters rush out upon us and repeat the ceremony. They 
help us up the steps, they insist officiously upon brushing the dust 
off our travel-stained garments, they almost pat us on the back, in 
their great joy at the arrival of —what we afterwards found ourselves 
to be—the first real, live tourists of the season. ‘Their feelings will 
not permit of their leaving us for an instant. They follow us up the 
stairs, where, as our footsteps echo through the empty passages, they 
are joined by other domestics, who appear suddenly and mysteriously 
from unseen and hidden apartments. The landlord, the waiters, the 
porters, the cook, the chambermaid, the slavey from the shades, who 
arrives upon the scene beaming, but out of breath, just at the final 
heat—how can I ever attempt to describe the bewildering but withal 
fascinating “get up” of these two last named individuals ?—one 
and all precede, or follow us, into the very precincts of the guest 
chamber itself. 

“Ts the room damp?” (It certainly has a musty odour.) 

“Tt is not, it is not.” 

“ Are the sheets dry ?” 

“They are, they are.” 


lo 
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“ Can we have something to eat at once?” 

“You can, you can.” 

Eagerly echoed by a dozen voices in a mixture of Magyar and 
German very puzzling to the ear. “ His Worshipful Highness and 
His liebe Frau wohlgeborne” have only to speak the word, and any- 
thing, everything—a feast of fat things would assuredly be theirs. 

In a few moments the usual scuffle takes place in the lower 
regions, and the shriek of some feathered biped announces the fact 
that paprika hendl is being prepared for our benefit. 

As we descend to the salle & manger, we find covers laid for four 
persons at a side table, whilst in the middle stand others round 
which chairs, closely placed together, are arranged in readiness for 
the visitors whose advent is now daily expected; and whilst we sit 
patiently waiting the arrival of our repast, Fancy, in the stillness 
of the great chamber, conjures up the spirits of its future occupants, 
and peoples it with cheerful guests, till the walls resound with merri- 
ment and laughter. Pretty, piquante, Magyar women and girls; 
Hungarian officers in stiff backs and much-padded uniforms ; Hun- 
garian gentlemen—heavy fathers—in ponderous braidings and more 
ponderous manners; German and Hungarian Jews and Jewesses— 
all are once more before us, just as we had seen them gathered in 
this “ festive hall” long years ago. 

At this juncture of our imaginings, a merry laugh and light steps 
herald the arrival of two ladies, who, advancing to our table, take 
seats beside us. The long aquiline nose and protruding upper lip 
proclaim them at once to belong to the family of Israel. 

The external characteristics of this people are not so strongly 
marked here as in many other countries, but it is quite impossible 
to mistake them. In Hungary alone they number upwards of a 
million and one hundred thousand, and like the gipsies are met with 
at every turn. The ladies above referred to, mother and daughter 
I imagine from the likeness they bore to each other, were, both 
strikingly handsome—whether belonging to Jew or Gentile, it is 
seldom one sees a plain woman in this happy country—and had, they 
informed us, arrived that evening by train from Presburg. For- 
tunately they could speak German, or our limited knowledge of the 
Magyar language would have rendered conversation impossible. 

The repast, that was at length placed before us, was both good 
and abundant, with the exception of the renowned Fogas (Perca 
lucioperea) for which the lake is so justly celebrated, it being 
garnished—oh! ye epicures !—with shavings of raw onions ! 

Now I am not delicate to a fault in the matter of food, pro- 
vided its ingredients be not unclean, and I have more than once 
partaken—unwittingly it is true, but not without relish—of a 
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viand composed of minced snails fried in bread crumbs, which if you 
“make believe” very hard indeed, taste wonderfully like scalloped 
oysters ; but boiled fish garnished with onions, cooked or uncooked, 
I hold to be an outrage on the gastronomic art which is quite 
unpardonable in any civilised nation. 

The French proverb, however, “ Chacun a son govt,’ was never 
more strikingly exemplified than in this particular instance, for our 
fair companions each partook of a second edition of the—to us— 
unsavoury combination, and were still enjoying their bonne bouche 
when, leaving them, we strolled out in the evening air. 

The most striking object in Fiired is the bold promontory of 
Tihany, which bares its rugged cliffs to the bosom of the lake, and 
extends halfway across it in a southerly direction. On its summit 
stands the Benedictine Monastery, founded by King Andreas I. in 
1055, one of the very earliest Christian institutions established in 
this country. The promontory also contains caves of great interest, 
as having been the resort of the early Christian hermits, long before 
the monastery was built. 

These Benedictines were the chief agents in the conversion to 
Christianity of the heathen hordes who fixed their abode on the 
Alfold in the ninth century. The breeze blowing from the south-west, 
wafts over the still, blue waters, the distant and plaintive sound of 
the monastery bell, as it tolls the Ave Maria ; calling up within us 
a feeling of deep reverence, for these descendants of the first preachers 
of the cross, in this once heathen land. 

It is a lovely evening, and the sun setting a ball of fire, floods 
all nature in a sea of glory. Away in the marshes, the lakelets 
are kindled into a harmonious mingling of vermilion and bronze, 
save where they reflect the soft azure of the zenith. Then as the 
fiery god sinks at last—as it appears to do—into the very bosom of 
the earth, what transcendent effects of light break like magic over 
earth and sky! what exquisite gradations of colour! what infinite 
depths of saffron, and rose, and violet, stretch upwards, till they fade 
in the liquid purple of the arc above! 

Watch now the long lines of rich warm colour, as they gradually 
stretch across the darkling landscape. Here and there some darker 
object still, a clump of trees, or gipsies’ encampment, stands out black 
against the paler colouring of the “offscape.” What is that dark 
mass yonder? The clear atmosphere, aided by our “ field glass,” 
at once declares it to be a large party of travellers bivouacking for 
the night, reminding one of an Eastern caravan. 

In these vast plains czarda (inns: a name no doubt derived from 
ezdrdds, which is danced more frequently, perhaps, in these little 
places of doubtful resort than anywhere else) are few and far 
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between, but the Hungarians happily are by no means dependent on 
them for shelter, for that cumbrous garment the bunda, with which 
every man is provided, renders him invulnerable alike to heat and cold, 
and forms at once his house, his bed, his protection from the scorching 
summer sun, as well as from the intense frosts, and bitter, cutting 
blasts that in winter blow cruelly over the surface of the plains. 
During the latter season the fur is worn inside, and reversed when 
the hot weather begins. “My son! forget not thy bread in winter 
nor thy burda in summer,” is consequently a familiar and appropriate 
Magyar maxim. 

How strange, and silent, and at the same time majestic, is the 
Alféld at this hour, and how full of sentiment and repose, as twilight, 
gently falling, softens its lines and furrows, like slumber does a 
wrinkled care-worn face, smoothing all in a wondrous breath of cali! 

A cold, aguish mist now rising, warns us to return. Looking 
behind us, the sapphire hills loom sombre against the evening sky. 
The stars peep forth timidly, and reflect themselves in the shadows 
of the lake. In the window of a villa along the shore, a solitary 
light burns red, and the far-off sound of music breaks the stillness 
with pathetic cadence. 

On nearing our hotel, we find that it proceeds from a gipsy band, 
which, according to time-honoured custom, had come to serenade the 
new arrivals. And we hear once more those passionate strains, so 
full of pathos, which have lived in our memory ever since we last 
heard them at Pesth four years ago. ‘The instruments consist, in the 
present instance, of three violins, a violoncello, double-bass, clarionet, 
and cymbals. 

The Magyars have a perfect passion for this gipsy music, and there 
is nothing that appeals so powerfully to their emotions whether 
of joy or sorrow. These singular musicians are, as a rule, well 
taught, they can play almost any music, but generally prefer their 
own compositions. ‘Their music consequently is highly character- 
istic. It is the language of their lives and of their strange surround- 
ings: a wild, weird, banshee music, now all joy, like sunshine on the 
plains, now sullen, sad, and pathetic by turns, like the wail of a 
crushed and oppressed people struggling to be free—an echo, it is 
said, of the minstrelsy of the hegedés or ancient bards, but sounding 
to our ears like the more distant echo still, of that exceeding bitter 
cry uttered long centuries ago by their forefathers groaning under 
Egyptian bondage, and, borne over time-waves of thousands of 
years, breaking forth in their music of to-day. 

On peaceful summer nights like the present, the air in the vicinity 
of the lake is said to resound with the enchanting songs of fairies, who 
are supposed to inhabit the rocky fastnesses of Tihany. The lake also is 
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believed by the simple peasants to be the abode of water-nymphs, whilst 
that of Neusiedler, near Presburg, is said to contain within its watery 
depths whole palaces of gold and precious stones. This being a 
happy land where fairies still abound, it might reasonably have been 
expected, as the gipsies had welcomed us with a serenade, that they 
also would have turned out for our benefit. Possibly they did so, 
but our eyes blinded by the hard, stern civilisation of the West, 
were not at any rate permitted to see them, or we may, perhaps, 
have sought at too early an hour for those dissipated spirits. 
Superstition, however, is infectious, and on retiring to my room with 
the wild, weird, banshee strains of the Cziginy ringing in my ears, 
I stood watching at the window in the still moonlight till the 
“witching hour,” half expecting to see and hear I knew not what. 
The mist-wreaths floating gently here and there over the surface of 
the lake favoured the most ghostly illusion, but happily the candle, 
by this time burning low, warned me to “turn in.” Such a 
“turning in” as it was! No wonder that the fairies, who refused to 
show themselves to my “ infidel” waking eyes, should now, dancing 
on the top of my bed, hold carnival together. How they did dance, 
those little men and women, and what a whirligig did they not create 
in my brain by their rapid gyrations! At last, grown weary, they 
fled, but only to give place to the Cyclopean band, who began tugging 
at the bedclothes, and dragging the pillow from me. A sudden pull, 
followed by a rustling sound, as of something falling gradually off the 
bed, awoke me with a start, when, to my dismay, I found my head 
was leaning over the side of the bed, and apparently gone in quest of 
the pillow ; the Cyclops had indeed accomplished their foul design, 
for not only it, but the whole paraphernalia, sheet, counterpane, and 
all, were lying beneath me on the floor. 

There is nothing, I believe, in all man’s creation so irritating, un- 
comfortable, and sleep-preventing as these Hungarian beds; not only 
are they often so short, that unless the would-be sleeper happen to be 
far below the average height of ordinary humanity he will find it im- 
possible to lie at full length in them, but also from the exasperating 
nature of the bed-clothes, the process familiarly known as “tucking 
up” is totally impracticable. 

Regarded, however, from an external point of view, nothing would 
seem more luxurious. The finest of fine linen sheets embroidered at 
each end; the softest of soft pillows encased in some delicate shade 
of silk, which is allowed to show through the transparent outer cover 
of muslin or embroidered lawn, all are works of art in themselves. 
But alas! the upper sheet, surely by the machinations of the Evil 
One, is sewn to the counterpane, whilst the latter being made the exact 
size of the bed, the consequence is, that if the unfortunate occupant 
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move ever so slightly during the night, the whole thing slides over on 
to the floor. 

After a sleepless night, the result mainly of this most abomi- 
nable custom, I arise at dawn, and opening the window let in the 
sweet morning air. The lake is sleeping calmly below, the long line 
of distant shore being scarcely perceptible, whilst horizon and sky are 
blended into one. In the marshes beyond the lake, white vapours, 
which hovered over them in the darkness, now rising, begin to take 
shape, and separating in fleecy cones, wear the appearance of a 
procession of phantoms, or attendant spirits of Night, as, scarcely 
touching the surface of the earth, they glide away to that mysterious 
region where they hide themselves till evening comes again; whilst 
to the right the Peninsula of Tihany, severed from its base by a 
complete stratum of mist, seems poised in mid-air. 

In spite of the earliness of the hour a little flat-bottomed boat comes 
skimming along filled with fishing nets and baskets in which sit 
peasants muffled up in sheepskin, their heads enveloped in black 
lambs’-wool caps of the jelly-bag shape, with long flaps to them, 
which conceal all but the eyes, nose, and mouth. A little later 
and a priest, up betimes—and no wonder—is seen taking his 
matutinal walk; he exchanges salutations with the doctor of the 
bathing establishment standing in the portico beneath, and walks erect. 
Not of the ascetic type are the priests of Hungary; like ordinary 
mortals, they possess a keen appreciation of the good things of this 
life, and are not ashamed to own it. Dark things, however, are 
occasionally hinted by the unbelieving cynic concerning these spiritual 
fathers, to which the traveller will do well to turn a deaf ear. 

Hark to the abbey bell, as with muffled beat it again comes floating 
over the still air and summons the worthy monks to matins! How 
full of romance and sentiment is their cloistered dwelling, and of 
beauty its entowrage! Resting now so calmly on the summit of 
the rock, it is not easy to realise that Tihany was once the scene 
of bloody conflict, when—the Turks masters of Hungary—it was 
converted into a military fortress, and successfully defended against 
the attacks of the rapacious sons of the Prophet. 

But the sun is now up, and looking like part of the morning comes 
the chambermaid. Following the pretty custom of the country, she 
stoops and kisses my hand, and then presents a small tray, on which 
is placed “white coffee,” as it is called in Hungary, the milk, I 
suspect, being “ whipped ” to a froth, for the little jugs are brimming 
over with white foam. Tea, however, is invariably partaken without 
milk, for which a small glass of Uqueur is substituted; but should 
milk, contrary to custom, be taken as an accompaniment, it is then 
called “ white tea.” 
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As I sit by the open window it is amusing to watch the “ natives” 
pass. All little Fiired is astir by this time, and an important looking 
personage comes stalking along, followed by a dog. His figure, 
pompous and comfortable, is enveloped in a long cloak lined with 
some beautiful fur, like sable, which sways backwards and forwards, 
as he walks, with the regularity of a pendulum. He is evidently a 
person of distinction, the polgdr mester (mayor) probably of Dorf 
Fired, a large village not far distant, if it boast such an official. 
Coming from an opposite direction is another, but somewhat less 
consequential individual, also accompanied by his own particular 
quadruped. They meet and exchange salutations in the most 
elaborate method of the Hungarian period: they begin talking 
confidentially, on municipal matters possibly, or more likely still the 
condition of the dykes, a much vexed question at the present time, 
and one of never-ending dispute and clamour amongst the various 
municipalities. The dogs however lie down, knowing from ex- 
perience that whatever be the topic, it is a long subject. As the 
conversation proceeds, it increases in interest, and the officials—if such 
they are—grow warm upon the subject under consideration. 

Presently, after a quarter of an hour has elapsed, the colloquy has 
apparently drawn to a close; they bestow upon each other a parting 
benediction, at which the dogs—without so much as raising their heads 
—open their eyes drowsily and then close them again. They know well 
there are many last words to be said before the last farewell is taken, 
and they are perfectly right. The disputants separate and walk 
a few steps in contrary directions, but only to turn back and resume 
the argument for awhile, and repeat the ceremony of leave-taking ; 
the whole process has been gone through many times, when there 
comes at length a peculiar flourish of the walking-stick, and a wave 
of the hand indicative of the conclusion of the whole matter, upon 
which the dogs jump up in an instant, and follow the heels of their 
respective masters. 

It was not our intention to remain at Fiired more than a day or 
two, but, having obtained a guide, to proceed at once across country 
via Veszprim, and Féjévar, to Pesth, by caléche, leiter-wagen or any 
other available mode of conveyance we could meet with. 

On our way through Paris, we were fortunate enough to obtain 
from a Hungarian merchant a letter of introduction to Count : 
who resided in central Hungary, and we at once forwarded it with 
a request that he would, if possible, recommend us some trustworthy 
man, both willing and able to accompany us on our journey, and 
send him to meet us here. 

In a country where so many nationalities exist it is not easy 
to travel without some one who can speak at least three or four 
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languages unfamiliar to ears civilised. No fewer than seven are 
spoken in the country, and as we proposed travelling not only through 
central Hungary, but Transylvania and the northern Carpathians as 
well, a guide was absolutely necessary, who, in addition to Magyar— 
the language of the dominant race—could at any rate speak Wallach, 
Nusniak, and Slovak ; as to German, that we could speak ourselves. 

By far the largest portion of Hungary is inhabited by Magyars 
and Wallachs; here and there, however, sprinkled over the vast area, 
which composes the Alféld on the west, and Transylvania on the east 
—the habitat of these two races—are little colonies of Germans, not 
counting the Saxons, who form a separate nationality in themselves. 

South of the Alféld, divided from Turkey by the river Save, lie 
Croatia and Slavonia, peopled by Croat-Serbs, whilst that portion of 
territory which extends south-west of the northern Carpathians is 
inhabited by Slovaks, and the province south-east of the same, by 
Rusniaks, each belonging to a Slavonic tribe. 

The existence of all these distinct nationalities is a great puzzle 
to the stranger, but a little study of the history of Hungary—than 
which the history of no other country in the world is more deeply 
interesting—soon renders it intelligible, the chief cause being the 
frequent invasions and final occupation of the greater portion of 
Hungary by the Turks. 

Not only did these invaders and subsequent conquerors of the 
country lay waste the whole surface of the fertile plains, but, by 
burning towns and villages, rendered them wholly uninhabitable ; to 
such an extent in fact did their ravages affect the region of the 
Alféld, that it is only within the present century that the Magyars 
may truly be said to have begun to recover their lost ground. 

After the final expulsion of the infidel, by a series of battles nobly 
fought by the Hungarians in defence of their country—and in which, 
by becoming the bulwarks of Eastern Europe, they earned the con- 
stant gratitude of the Western Powers—emigrants from surrounding 
countries were called in not merely by government, but by the large 
landed proprietors, and encouraged by grants of land to re-people 
the ruined villages, and cultivate the soil which had been devastated 
by the hated Moslem. 

Thus Hungary became what we find it to-day, a country peopled 
by many nations, subject to the jurisdiction of the parent state, each 
nationality retaining, in addition to its language, its own costume and 
distinct characteristics, and continuing as isolated, in point of indi- 
viduality of existence, and territorial position, as if each race con- 
stituted a separate nation of itself. 

But vevenons & nos moutons, or rather to our crayfish from Lake 
Balaton, which formed our breakfast, and which we found much more 
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satisfactory than the fogus of the previous evening. We were just 
finishing our repast, when the doorway was darkened by a little group 
of people—a tall woman of forbidding aspect, leading a child in each 
hand, followed by a very small man who, approaching, handed L. a 
letter. It proved to be a reply from Count , and the bearer, the 
person he had sent to act as our guide, the letter assuring us that 
he was thoroughly experienced, great in forespans and trinkgelt, 
knowing well how to make arrangements at country inns, and in 
short, what to eat, drink and avoid. 

Tt was, however, somewhat alarming to witness his belongings, 
and we began to wonder whether, amongst other strange things of 
this strange country, it was the custom for the guide’s family also 
to accompany the traveller. But our minds were soon set at rest 
on this matter by Andras himself—for such we found to be his 
name—who remarked that his wife had relations in the neighbourhood 
of Fiired, with whom she and the children purposed remaining until 
his return. 

Our guide’s wife was a head and shoulders taller than he, and 
could easily have carried him about like a baby had she been so 
minded; she was a fierce-looking person with beetling brows, a 
semblance which the style of her dress did not tend to lessen, for, 
besides her short skirt and top-boots, her sleeves were padded at the 
shoulders, which, by increasing the width of her already broad chest, 
gave her an Amazonian appearance indeed. 

Andras, on the contrary, was a good-looking little man, with a 
bright and intelligent countenance ; he wore white gatya (trousers) 
fringed at the edge, a braided hussar jacket thrown across one 
shoulder, and a felt hat with a feather in it. On our asking him to 
what nationality he belonged, he drew himself up proudly till he 
almost stood on tip-toe, and replied with a look expressive of triumph, 
“Tama Magyar,” and went on to inform us that he was the son of 
an unfortunate noble, whose lands had been ,forfeited, but whose 
descent could be traced to the “ honfoglalis,” as the conquest of the 
fatherland by the Turanian hordes in the ninth century is called. 

Whilst Andras provided for the exigencies of the journey, we 
occupied ourselves in making excursions in the neighbourhood. The 
lake, though fifty miles long, is at no point more than nine broad, whilst 
at Fiired it is even narrower than that, the peninsula of Tihany 
stretching half-way across it almost severing it in two. It contains, 
besides the celebrated jogas before alluded to, numerous kinds of fish. 
The fogas, however, is found only here and in the Nile, and is 
esteemed by epicures the best fresh-water fish in Europe. 

The people surrounding Fiired are principally farmers and graziers. 
The large farmhouses are clean, but those of the “fild-mevelos, or 
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cultivators of the soil, synonymous with our peasantry, are not only 
filthy in the extreme, but destitute of every comfort; they are in 
fact mere hovels, where the children, the goats, the poultry, and the 
pigs dwell together a happy family party. In one of these hovels we 
saw a baby suspended to the low ceiling for safety in a trough, in 
which the pigs had just been fed; whilst in others we found the 
common sleeping-place to be a little nook behind the hearth, where 
the whole family huddle together in contented fellowship. 

One of the most quaint and amusing things possible in the 
neighbourhood of these villages is to watch the kine returning in the 
evening from the puszta, whither they have been driven at break of 
day for pasture. At the sound of a horn, no matter how numerous 
they may be, each makes for its own village, some with stately gait, 
others running, but all finding their way home alone to the very 
bosom of the family. 

The ordinary travelling conveyance of Hungary is the Jeiter- 
wagen, @ long, light, skeleton cart, with sides like ladders, which 
from the convenient habit it has of accommodating itself to the mani- 
fold vicissitudes of Hungarian travel, and of wriggling and writhing 
itself into shape again under circumstances that would utterly break 
up any English carriage, as well as from the capacity it possesses 
of being dragged through quagmires that in this country bear the 
name of roads, is admirably adapted to its purpose. 

Nor is the Jeiter-wagen so uncomfortable a conveyance as might 
be imagined, for, well filled with hay, and with the addition of air 
pillows, which no traveller in Hungary should omit to carry, one 
may journey on day after day without great fatigue. Starting from 
so small and insignificant a place as Fiired—where so early in the 
season nothing else was likely to be obtained—our expectations at 
any rate did not soar beyond that humble means of locomotion, even 
if our ambition took a loftier flight. Our guide on the contrary 
threw, figuratively speaking, cold water upon that modest vehicle, in 
fact very cold water indeed, and ventured to insinuate at the anomaly 
which would be presented by an “ august Angolok” and his tekintetes 
asszony (worshipful lady), as he persisted in styling us, travelling in 
so undignified a manner, and did his utmost to dissuade us entirely 
from proceeding across country from Fiired, endeavouring to induce 
us to return to Sid-Fék, and take the train thence to Pesth, at which 
place we could purchase a travelling carriage if we would, and journey 
through Hungary in a way becoming an illustrious family from 
Angolorszig (England). 

Talleyrand says somewhere in his ethics, that the “tongue was 
given to conceal the thoughts,” and Andras’ opposition to our tra- 
velling in a leiter-wagen bore no reference, we felt quite sure, to the 
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maintenance of our dignity, but purely to that of his own. The 
Hungarians are proverbially ostentatious and fond of display, and 
there never was a truer aphorism than the following of their own 
creation, “ Sallangos a Magyar” (“The Magyars are fond of trap- 
pings ”). This being the case, the prospect of sitting side by side with 
the driver on the bench of a lecter-wagen, was far more than so pompous 
an individual as a Magyar guide could view with complacency ; and 
it was to him, therefore, a source of no small chagrin that we intimated 
our intention—notwithstanding the lecter-wagen—of persisting in our 
contemplated cross-country tour to Pesth. 

Andras in his ordinary attire, and Andras got up in the garments 
of his official capacity, were two entirely different personages. We 
could scarcely recognise him when he presented himself on the 
morning of the day upon which we were to start, arrayed in the 
tightest of tight pantaloons of blue cloth, and a jaunty little jacket 
of the same, adorned each side the breast with a row of bright 
silver buttons. His moustaches, which had previously worn a limp and 
ragged appearance, now by the agency of tallow stood out perfectly 
straight, and extending far beyond the region of his face, gave him 
quite a fierce and Mephistophelean expression of countenance. En- 
tering in hot haste and bristling with importance, his very hair 
standing erect in his eagerness to communicate something, he in- 
formed us that by a piece of unprecedented good luck he had that 
morning heard of a britzska belonging to a dead Pole, that is to say 
—endeavouring to correct himself—it had once belonged to a dead 
Pole. Here getting hopelessly entangled in speech and unable to 
right himself, he came to a standstill, till growing calm by degrees 
he at length explained that a Polish gentleman who had sought 
health in the healing waters of Fiired, but failed to find it, had ended 
his career by dying at a certain hotel in the place, and that in 
consequence of his valet’s having decamped with the money imme- 
diately after his master’s death, the hotel bill was unpaid, and the 
britzska had become the property of the landlord, who was desirous 
of selling it. Although the sum demanded was four hundred florins, 
he, Andras, believed that by judicious bargaining it might be obtained 
for three hundred florins; at any rate would “his grace” only come 
to see this dead Pole’s possessions—once more getting involved as his 
excitement returned—it was in an dilsdé or shed hard by. 

Following him we soon came to the place where it was reposing, 
a heavy, time-worn, battered and oppressed-looking thing, typical 
doubtless of the fortunes of its late owner; so ancient was its 
general appearance, that it might have conveyed Arpéd and his 
interesting family through the Carpathians, when he and his con- 
quering army made their entry into Hungary. It possessed, how- 
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ever, the modern luxury of a hood and glass shutters, and was 
so constructed as to enable the traveller to lie down in it at full 
length. We were forced to admit that the whole did unquestionably 
form a very snug arrangement for journeying through a country 
like this, where there are such violent and rapid changes in 
the temperature. The paper currency at this time was more than 
usually depressed, we obtained everywhere fourteen florins and about 
eighty kreutzers in exchange for the English sovereign, so that three 
hundred florins in reality represented only twenty pounds; we there- 
fore healed Andris’ bleeding heart by informing him that if he could 
strike the bargain for that sum he might, and left him to do the 
haggling. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that he succeeded, and in little more 
than an hour’s time our chariot, to which were harnessed four 
miserable-looking horses, quite in keeping with the equipage, drew 
up to the hotel. 

The service was charged for in the Dill, and I need scarcely add was 
paid for also; but who could resist giving a douceur to the bright-eyed 
chambermaid who kissed our hands in the morning when she brought 
our “white coffee,” and who happened to be brushing away an 
imaginary cobweb just outside our bedroom door as we made our 
exit, and who, looking up so sweetly, wishes us a pleasant journey ? 
—or the civil waiter who chances to be in the middle of the stairs, 
und who wishes us a speedy return?—or the porters who pant so 
exceedingly as they carry our impedimenta down to the britzska, and 
stand mopping their faces with their large, full, surplice-like shirt 
sleeves ?—or the Boots, who helps to stow it away ?—or the Shoes ? 
—or, in short, anybody and everybody: who I ask could resist the 
bestowal of a few kreutzers upon these civil people, as they shower 
“Jebewohls” and “ auf wiedersehns” upon us as we depart? We at 
any rate are not of those strong-minded children of men. 

Jozsef our charioteer, a man of sinister appearance with deep-set 
eyes, and raven hair, is smoking a pipe. He wears a hussar jacket, 
thrown rakishly over one shoulder, and a bunch of flowers in his hat ; 
he gives half-a-dozen flourishes with his whip and tickles the ears of 
the leaders. The last bag has been deposited ; the hamper containing 
the cold fowls, the yard of bread, the half yard of garlicky sausage, 
and the bottles of balduscony, reposes safely in a net beneath the 
carriage. We take our places, a struggle ensues on the part of the 
four lean, long-tailed horses at starting, all of which manifest a 
decided will of their own, but we are—off. 

The route from Fiired to Pesth is very interesting, and the view, 
looking back upon the glassy lake as we bid a fond adieu to the 
little bathing establishment, singularly peaceful. Our nags take us on 
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bravely, encouraged doubtless by the loud “crack” of Jozsef’s whip, 
the significance of which they evidently appreciate to the full. The 
jolting of our heavy machine as it lunges along over the rough road 
almost wrenches our bones from their sockets. I do think in all this 
“vale of tears” nothing was ever half so excruciating; but ce ’est 
que le premier pas qui coiite, and by the time we had crossed the 
hills we had grown so accustomed to the wrenching that we began to 
regard it as little more than healthy exercise. 

Between Fiired and the mountains of Transylvania is one uninter- 
rupted plain; the country in this locality, however, is less thinly 
populated than in that of the Pettauer-feld, which we passed through 
on entering Hungary from Venice. On the road we meet waggons 
containing barrels and piles of merchandise, drawn by beautiful 
white, meek-eyed oxen, and driven sometimes by Jews. 

Our route now leads us in a northerly direction, till we reach the 
episcopal town of Veszprim, where, on the summit of the hill, rises 
an imposing object, the Palace of the Bishop. The Hungarians, who 
have carefully destroyed throughout the country nearly all the relics 
of the dominion of the Osmanlis, have left here a slender minaret, 
bearing evidence to their rule, which is now made use of as a watch- 
tower against fire. 

Leaving Veszprim behind we proceeded on our journey peacefully 
enough till we reached a spot half-way between it and Szckes 
Fejevar, when “jolt, jolt, bump,” and—* crack” goes the axle-tree 
of our crazy vehicle. So here we are hopelessly stranded for the 
night, or until some friendly conveyance comes up to take us on to 
the next town, a circumstance by no means probable. 

A little examination reveals the fact that this little contretemps 
must have happened before, there are evident signs of the axle-tree 
having been mended in the precise spot where it is at present broken. 

The question now arises whether it would be better to make for 
the next village, or to return to Veszprim. Day is waning, how- 
ever, and the long walk a serious obstacle; moreover, we do not 
think it prudent to leave our little worldly all in charge of the guide 
and Jozsef, whose trustworthiness we have had no means of proving ; 
we therefore decide of the two evils to choose what seems the lesser, 
viz., to pass the night al fresco, by doing which we shall only be 
following a common practice of the country; and well armed with 
bundas for the outer, and edibles for the inner man, we are scarcely 
likely to arrive at more harm than possibly a sleepless night. 














Acting, Uatural and Acquired. 


Tux careful playgoer who manages to keep one ear open for the 
remarks of his neighbours cannot but fail to have been struck by the 
prevalence of the assumption that acting is a natural gift. When 
some Mrs. Brown in the pit is pleased at the performance of the 
middle-aged lady on the boards, and communicates in a stage-whisper 
to her husband that “she really does not think she could have done 
it better herself,” she only expresses in her particular way the same 
idea that the critical gentleman with the opera-glasses is expressing 
in the stalls, when he pats his hand approvingly on his knee, as 
much as to say to the hero of the piece, “ Very good! that’s quite 
how I should have done it.” Both these good people are conscious 
of the fact that they are actors themselves, and that not by art, but 
by nature. Their little world is as much a stage as the larger world 
of which Shakespeare wrote. If Mr. Brown is put out with Mrs. 
Brown, and the lady is aware of the weakness of her case, it is 
surprising how naturally and yet how artfully she will throw herself 
into the position of the infuriated victim of man’s selfish heartlessness, 
and act the star part in a domestic drama. Or again, when Mrs. 
Tomkins feels sentimental, and does so long for a quiet evening at 
home with her dear Tomkins, the graceful ease with which, after 
kissing his little wife on the forehead, the husband finds he has to 
hurry off to some horrid business, would put to shame the acting of 
many a gay Lothario on the stage. The fact is, that if men were 
deceivers ever, the whole human race is compelled by the necessities 
of social life to be deceitful sometimes; and necessity being the 
ready mother of invention, the art of acting is naturally acquired. 
But it does not follow that because some capability for acting 
is a natural and common gift, the qualities required for making a 
good actor are either equally distributed or independent of study and 
training. We do not wish to see every one who has taken a part in a 
domestic tragedy or household comedy transfer his powers to the 
boards of the nearest theatre. Miss Gwendolen, in ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ 
was a queenly enough actress in the circle of her family ; but we all 
feel, and her indignation probably meant that she felt too, that Herr 
Klesmer told her the simple truth when he said that only after long 
years of hard work would it be possible for her to be a first-rate 
actress, and that even so failure was more likely than success. She 
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had indeed many of the requisite qualities in a special degree. She 
had not merely, like any Brown or Tomkins amongst us, the mimetic 
instinct and the power of affecting unreal situations; but she had 
also the much rarer and finer gifts of physical capability—a noble 
voice, a powerful constitution, a majestic manner. It would be 
invidious rather than difficult to point out painstaking and clever 
actors who miss the highest excellence through some deficiency in 
these respects ; and the evil of it is that such qualities cannot be 
acquired. Scientific modulation and arrangement of the vocal chords 
may no doubt do much to atone for natural want of voice; and 
careful “study of the best models of deportment,” as Mr. Turveydrop 
was so fond of enforcing, may cover much natural awkwardness and 
want of distinction. But no actor who has to rely upon such artificial 
support can ever hope to rival the force of Siddons or Kean, whose 
natural powers of voice and manner exercised an irresistible fascination 
upon their audience. 

There is, however, another side to the question ; and these physical 
qualities, although given “by some god and no man,” will be thrown 
away upon an actor unless they are improved by careful training. 
The smile which played on Klesmer’s face, while Gwendolen was 
acting her Medea, was the smile of the artist at the inexperienced 
efforts of an amateur. Acting is an art; and natural gifts must be 
subjected in it, as in the other arts, to the regulations of law and 
style, before perfection can be attained. For 


“Deep the oak 
Must sink in stubborn earth its roots obscure 
That hopes to lift its branches to the sky.” 


The actor who is endowed with the physical requirements, but who 
has never mastered the principles governing the modulation of the 
voice, the disposition of attitude, the management of bodily strength, 
will at best only achieve the one-sided success of the painter who has 
never learned the technicalities of colouring. 

With regard to voice, it is long and careful training alone that can 
give the actor a flexible elocution—an easy naturalness, as opposed to 
artificial mouthing. This appearance of volition and perfect ease 
which characterises the great actors has cost them, Macready tells us 
in his ‘Reminiscences,’ much time and toil to acquire. It is training, 
too, that can alone secure a suitable and moderated gesticulation. The 
commonest fault of actors is to exaggerate natural expressions in 
order to be effective; but to be effective, gestures must be significant, 
and to be significant, they must be rare. The late Mr. Lewes well 
observed, that to stand still on the stage, and not appear a guy, is 
one of the chief difficulties of the art. 

VoL. LIX. 2D 
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Physical qualities in an actor merge into intellectual, and in the 
matter of elocution it is impossible to distinguish them. A sense of 
rhythm, which is indispensable to an actor who walks in the higher 
ranges of the art, is an intellectual power. It may indeed be also 
acquired by a careful tuning of the ear to the rhythmical cadences of 
the best poetry; but it is still more a natural gift, for in the actor 
this sense is to all intents and purposes non-existent, unless it is 
able to find spontaneous expression in that perfection of elocution 
which Hamlet described to the players. The power of self-annihila- 
tion, again, involving that of conceiving and realising character, 
which is another requirement of the first-rate actor, is a quality 
which he shares in common with the poet and artist of dramatic 
genius; and is one which, whatever may be its ultimate origin, is 
practically a divine gift, for it cannot be reduced to any laws whereby 
it may be acquired. But meanwhile, in this case too, careful 
training and cultivation are essential. ‘My long experience of the 
stage has convinced me,” writes Macready, “of the necessity of 
keeping, on the day of exhibition, the mind as intent as possible on 
the subject of portraiture, even to the very moment of entrance on 
the stage ;’ and it is reported of this actor that, in the great scene 
of the third act of the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ where Shylock has 
to come on in a state of intense rage and grief at the flight of his 
daughter, he used to spend some minutes behind the scenes, lashing 
himself into imaginative fury by cursing sotto voce, and shaking 
violently a ladder fixed against the wall. But, besides this, whatever 
natural powers of sympathetic imagination an actor may have, he is 
an artist too, and must regulate his effects both by the general 
canons of all the arts and by the special requirements of his own. 
Thus the rarity of really fine acting is due to the difficulty there is 
in being at one and the same time so deeply moved that the expression 
of emotion may be universally intelligible, and yet so calm as to be 
perfectly sure of avoiding ugliness or excess, and of attending to such 
minutize as not turning the back upon the audience. 

We will content ourselves with only one more instance of the 
qualities required to make a good actor, which are at once exceptional 
gifts of nature, and the result of artistic cultivation. This is that 
unerring sense of humour which, though scarcely felt when present, 
for ars est celare artem, is extremely conspicuous when it is absent. 
Comedy, no doubt, may often go side by side with tragedy ; but it 
will be admitted that it is advisable to separate them sharply. Of 
course every one knows that he may laugh without impropriety 
during the Grave-diggers’ Scene in ‘Hamlet’; but we have seen 
inferior actors in other parts of this tragedy show no appreciation of 
the inability of their audience to do two things at once, and place 
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them in the trying position of suppressing their instinctive laughter 
at what their educated sense tells them ought to move to tragic 
tears. Want of this perception of humour is the rock on which 
many otherwise admirable actors are wrecked ; and it is natural that 
it should be so, for while men may have plenty of appreciation of 
the ridiculous in real life, it is very hard for them to preserve it when 
they are acting a part, and when indeed the better actors they are 
the more unconscious they will be of the exact appearance which 
they are presenting. It is experience alone, improving a natural 
gift, that can equip the actor with all he needs. 

An actor, like any other character, may best be judged by what 
men say of him; and if, therefore, the reader hears his neighbour at 
the play praise a performer for “acting so naturally,” he may safely 
conclude that the acting in question is not very excellent. 
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Che Rebel of the Family. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 





Cuartien XIX, 


TIE TRAIN LAID. 


THERE was a dance at the casino to-night, and the Winstanleys were 
going. As they were here they might as well profit by such amuse- 
ments as were to be had; and though these balls at the casino were 
certainly quite un-English, still they amused the child, and that was 
everything. It was so natural that she should like to be amused, 
and that they, the staid elder sister and the indulgent mother, should 
like to see her pleased ! 

So said Mrs. Winstanley to her compatriots when half-explaining 
half-excusing an action which really wanted neither explanation nor 
excuse. Had she been quite clear in her conscience—had she not 
been guilty of coquetting with chances in the person of Bois-Duval 
—she would not have made that little speech. It was a defence and 
a shield, a blind and a mask, and she thought herself well concealed 
behind it. And when the young men said “ Of course,” things looked 
smooth and pleasant enough, and the circumstances of the evening 
were accepted as simply as if public dances at a foreign casino were 
part of the ordinary experience of well-born English ladies, 

Hubert and Sir James went up together to ask Eva for the first 
waltz. It was a friendly kind of rivalry, in which neither was jealous 
of the other, though each desired to win. But little Eva shook her 
head. 

“T am awfully sorry,” she said, making up a distractingly pretty 
and penitent face. ‘I cannot help it, you know, but I am engaged 
to the Vicomte. He asked me first, so what could I do?” 

“What a shame!” cried Hubert hotly. 

“That fascinating gentleman certainly understands the value of 
the ‘ fore-lock,’ as he calls it,” said Sir James with a sneer. 

“Yes, doesn’t he?” returned Eva innocently. “He is so awfully 
quick! He is not like you Englishmen, who are so nice and deliberate, 
but he takes one’s breath away like a whirlwind!” 

“Tt is vilely bad form to be like a whirlwind, as you say,” said 
Hubert angrily. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” returned Eva; “but if one gets into one, what 
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can one do? I feel just like a stick or a straw or a feather, when I 
am with these kind of people,” she added in her peculiar grammar, 
making another distracting face. 

“But, my dear child, you should not make engagements so long 
beforehand with such comparative strangers,” said Mrs. Winstanley. _ 
Now that her two great hopes had turned up, she would have been 
glad to have shunted the French Viscount, or at most to have made 

use of him as a spur to the resolution of these others. 

“What could I say, mumsey, when he asked me?” pleaded Eva. 
“T could not tell a story, you know, and say that I was engaged when 
I wasn’t, could 1?” 

“You should have made him feel that his request was incon- 
venient,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “It is not as if we knew either 
him or the Baron intimately—as if we knew them like Sir James and 
Mr. Strangways. It was very thoughtless of him, and you were not 
quite up to the mark, my child.” 

“T am too young for that kind of thing, mumsey,” said Eva, lifting 
up her blue eyes sweetly. “I don’t think I shall ever learn to be 
diplomatic. At all events I am too young yet.” 

“Yes, yes, so you are. You are too young and fresh for anything 
but your own sweet candid innocence,” said Sir James. 

“And you will always be too frank for diplomacy I hope,” echoed 
Hubert with a flush. 

“Too frank to repress undesirable attentions?” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley pleasantly. ‘“ My dear boy, we poor women would come off 
but ill in life if we could not use our only power of protection—the 
art of freezing and repelling.” 

“Yes, I know, but Miss Eva is so perfect as she is, one wants no 


change in her—at least not yet,” said poor Hubert, full of his stupid 
admiration. 


“ How nice!” said Eva gaily. 

“But when did the Vicomte ask you? and when did you engage 
yourself, dear?” asked Thomasina in a rather low voice. 

Eva did not hear. 

“T only wish I could cut myself into three Evas!” she said 
prettily, looking first at Sir James and then at Hubert. “But I can’t, 
can 1?” 

“But when did you promise the Vicomte?” repeated Thomasina, 
and this time Eva was obliged to hear. 

“This morning in the tent,” she answered quite frankly. 

“Tndeed! I did not hear you,” said her sister, arching her 
eyebrows. 

“No, you were all talking about the races,” answered Eva; “ but 
M. le Vicomte was not so rude,” with a fresh bird-like cadenza, 
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that enchanted and distracted Hubert, while it excited and did not 
quite satisfy Sir James. 

Thomasina said no more. She had not asked for spite, only to 
make sure; and now she was sure that something more than she 
knew was going on between the Vicomte and her sister. She did 
not suppose it was much; but it was something. 

All this took place as they were strolling towards the casino; and 
the discussion ended as they reached the door. Sir James was obliged 
to be content with only the third dance, Eva having voluntarily offered 
herself to Hubert for the second, as he had been the first to ask 
her. 

“T think you might have left that to me,” said Sir James in an 
aggrieved tone to his friend. 

Though they were brothers in their joint resistance to these 
foreigners and standing shoulder to shoulder in close alliance of 
abhorrence, and though there was no suspicion as yet, one of the 
other, and no perception of the truth, still there were possibilities of 
enmity if things became too evident; and Sir James was as jealous as 
Hubert was rash and impassioned. 

“First come first served!” said Hubert in a good-humoured way, 
as Bois-Duval had said before him. “ Besides, I could scarcely be 
expected to give up that dance, even to you, old man!” 

He had got the prize and could afford to be gay-tempered. 

“Why the devil did you put yourself forward at all?” cried James 
irritably. “In your circumstances, Hubert, you should be more 
careful than you are. You lay yourself open to nasty remarks, and 
have cut me out most unpleasantly where it can be nothing to you.” 

Hubert turned first red and then pale. He bit his cheek, as his 
manner was when annoyed; but presently his honest face cleared as 
he looked into his friend’s and held out his hand. 

“Come, old fellow, no misunderstandings between us,” he said 
pleasantly. ‘‘ We have been friends too long for that.” 

“Friends or not, I suffer no man to cross my path,” answered Sir 
James stiffly; and with this the two followed the}ladies into the 
drawing-room, and the business of the evening began. So far the 
preface had not been very harmonious; it remained now to see what 
the end would be. 

The music struck up, and M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval came to 
demand the honour of Miss Eva’s hand for the waltz about to begin ; 
and Eva, with the prettiest, most bashful, most fawn-like kind of 
look to her mother, rose and took his arm, and was soon whirling 
about the room like a pretty pale-blue teetotum with a golden head 
and a wooden heart. 


Hubert took Thomasina, to have at least a pretext for hovering 
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about his unconfessed divinity; while Sir James sat by Mrs. Win- 
stanley, eating out his heart with moody jealousy, and more than half- 
inclined to throw the whole thing up now at once and go back to 
England and Mrs. Merton, as at least safe and worthy if not wholly 
satisfactory. 

The waltz ended without any contretemps, and Eva had no cause 
to complain that Bois-Duval was either a cold wooer or a prosaic 
interpreter. She had never been deluged with so much delicious 
flattery—never been swept away in such a fervid whirlwind of love- 
making. Frightened while intoxicated, she listened with lowered 
lids and crimson cheeks, and wished it was not wrong nor dangerous. 
She knew that she was playing with fire—that this was not the kind 
of thing her mother would sanction, nor was it the kind of thing that 
Bois-Duval ought to do, or would have done had all been really right ; 
yet she could not resist, still less rebuke. It was very naughty, it 
was very dangerous—but it was very delightful; and Bois-Duval 
had at least the merit of rousing in her something that was more 
real than anything she had hitherto felt or made believe to show. 
Even Hubert Strangways who, up to now, had been her chief per- 
sonal favourite, was distanced without mercy by this clever and 
audacious diplomatist; while Sir James, whose title and fortune had 
been her principal magnets outside her irrepressible desire for ‘ con- 
quest,’ sank far far into the background—his high-strung, nervous, 
melancholy temperament and ;poetic pessimism seeming to her just 
unmitigated boredom when contrasted with the gay insouciance, the 
delicious daring and that absence of all inconvenient restraint by 
principle which characterized her French flame. But it was all 
very naughty and very dangerous; and she knew that she was 
running grave risks, and that the day of reckoning would be heavy 
when it came. 

Then the dance ended, and she was brought back with all due 
decorum to her mother. M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval knew his 
social grammar too well to commit unnecessary solecisms. When he 
offended against the syntax endorsed by Mrs. Grundy it was for 
some good purpose; but as at the present moment nothing was to be 
gained by keeping the little girl beyond the time formally allowed 
by conventional propriety, he delivered her up as he was bound to 
do—but he delivered her up engaged for at least five out of the 
twelve dances on the card. 

And when she danced with Hubert, she found him heavy to talk 
to and clumsy to dance with ; while Sir James was decidedly stiff and 
uncongenial and did not amuse her anyhow. 

Then came another turn with Bois-Duval; more ill-humour from 
the Englishmen ; more perplexity from Mrs. Winstanley ; and more 
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surety of conviction from Thomasina that something was going on 
between these two more than was prudent, and that she would set 
herself to the discovery—and make it. 

At the end of the second waltz with Bois-Duval, Eva disappeared 
from the ball-room. No one had seen her go and no one knew 
where she had gone; for the two young men were dancing—one 
with Thomasina, and the other with a pretty little French girl of 
fifteen by looks and twenty-two by dates; and Mrs. Winstanley 
was occupied with a friendly neighbour placed there by Bois-Duval 
purposely to call off her attention. Thus when the last chord sounded 
from the orchestra and the moving kaleidoscope on the floor dis- 
solved, Eva and her partner were not forthcoming and were not to be 
seen anywhere. 

Much indignation and even terror broke out among the friends 
waiting there to receive her. “Where is she? ”—“ Have you seen 
her ?” passed from lip to lip. Mrs. Winstanley half rose. 

“Naughty child! I must go and look for her,” she said, her 
handsome face a trifle stern and blanched. 

“No, do you sit here, Mrs. Winstanley. I will go,” said Sir 
James. 

“We will go,” echoed Hubert ; and the two went off quickly, even 
before Mrs. Winstanley had given her consent. 

Nothing of vital consequence had happened to the child. 
Bois-Duval had only taken her into the corridor which was filled 
with people, and where, though he might say what he liked, he could 
not even take her hand, for the number of eyes about. To our way 
of thinking it was a perfectly harmless and legitimate thing to do; 
according to the French standard of morality it was an offence, and 
highly improper. You may sit with your young partner on the 
topmost step of the dark stairs, or be alone with her in the conserva- 
tory where you are concealed by the camellias and the palms, if you are 
in an English house—and yet not irretrievably damage her character. 
If you parade your ingénue in a well-lighted corridor crammed with 
people, in a French casino, it is death and destruction to her repute and 
her friends would have the right to demand an explanation. But 
Bois-Duval was a man of nerve and held to the doctrine that it is no 
part of a man’s duty to take care of a woman’s character. That 
belongs to herself if she be married, to her mother if she be a maiden. 
If the one chooses to go to the devil, why prevent her ? if the other 
is not guarded by the mother’s vigilance, peste! was he to be the 
nursemaid? This pretty little English girl liked being made love 
to as much as he liked to make that love; and it was not for him to 
be ungrateful to opportunity. 


To do him justice no man was more grateful; and at this moment 
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he was vigorously improving the occasion when suddenly the stalwart 
figure of Hubert and the pale, keen face of Sir James Kearney were 
seen in the distance as the two young men made their way straight 
to the place where Eva was sitting with Bois-Duval in the shadow of 
a friendly column. 

“Your mother has desired us to take you back to her without a 
moment’s delay, Miss Winstanley,” said Sir James. 

He spoke with extreme stiffness, severity and authority; like an 
angry brother who was justly offended, and who expected to be 
obeyed. As he spoke he offered the little sinner his arm. 

The Vicomte took the girl’s hand and drew it within his own arm. 
They were all standing. 

“Pardon!” he said gravely. “This young lady belongs to me. 
I will deliver her into the hands of her mother.” 

“Miss Winstanley, your mother wished us to take you back,” 
reiterated Sir James not answering the Frenchman and emphasizing 
the pronoun. 

“Ts this your pleasure, mademoiselle?” asked Bois-Duval with a 
look that made her tremble, partly for dread of losing him as a lover 
should she offend him by going with her compatriots, and partly 
for dread of being punished by his betrayal of her folly should she 
rasp his self-love. 

“No!” she said with a really heroic assumption of childish ingen- 
uousness to hide her very real trouble ; “Iam not going to be handed 
about like a great ball of silk. We will all go back to mother together. 
That will be quite a royal escort!” she added with her merry 
laugh. 

“Thank you,” said the Vicomte, still grave and intense, holding 
her hand closely pressed against his side and leading the way in 
triumph. 

“Monsieur,” said Sir James livid with rage; “in England we 
respect authority.” 

“And in France, monsieur, we respect innocence,” returned Bois- 
Duval, the ‘beau phraseur,’ again pressing Eva’s hand against his 
side as the practical exemplification of his epigram. 

“We shall hear next that they have found out how to make gold 
in France,” said Hubert with a snort of defiance. “ The one is about 
as true as the other!” 

“ In France, monsieur, we make gentlemen,” said Bois-Duval coldly ; 
" Ps you consider this in England as rare a creation as the making of 
gold?” 

__ “ According to the country, yes,” said Hubert. “In some countries 
it is very rare.” 
“T agree with you,” said Bois-Duval, looking at the young men by 
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turns. “As you say, monsieur, it isin some countries very rare. 
But that country is not la belle France!” 

At that moment a rather large and noisy group came surging up 
from the dance-room and separated the two Englishmen from Eva and 
the Vicomte. 

“T should like to knock that puppy down!” said Hubert ina 
voice that disdained caution. “ His insolence shall be checked—that 
T swear ! ” 

“Leave him to me,” said Sir James irritably. ‘“ Why the deuce 
should you interfere, Hubert? He is more my affair than yours.” 

“And he is as much mine as yours,” returned Hubert with 
undeniable warmth. 

By which it was evident that the annoyance of the moment 
was serious enough to endanger friendship as well as to create 
enmity. 

“T am glad to have humiliated your compatriots ma belle,” said 
Bois-Duval in a low voice to Eva. 

“How naughty of you!” said Eva with a laugh. 

“How nice, you mean to say! If you have any compassion for 
me, any love for me, ma chérie, as I think you have, you will be 
pleased at my victory—as you are; is it not so?” 

“TJ am pleased if you are ;” said Eva fluttered. 

“ Any proof of the superiority of a French gentleman counts for 
my good,” said the Vicomte superbly. 

“Oh, I think Frenchmen delightful!” cried Eva. 

“ One—not all; only one,” he returned. 

She looked up at him, doing her best to be simple ; but nature was 
too strong; and she dropped her eyes, blushing with a delicious kind 
of tremor at the dangers and delights of the enchanted wood into 
which she had voluntarily wandered. 

By this time they had got back to the dancing-room, where the 
Vicomte took her to her place and deposited her on the seat next her 
mother; leaving her io fight the battle in her own way, and thinking 
that he himself would be best out of it. 

“Where have you been Eva?” asked Mrs. Winstanley, for her 
quite sharply. “You know you are not allowed to go out of the 
room.” 

“Tt was so hot mumsey! I only went into the corridor for a little 
fresh air,” replied Eva with cheerful innocence. 

“ How can you be so imprudent, Eva?” said Thomasina. “ You know 
this kind of thing is not considered proper in France. We are not 
in England; why will you be so silly!” 

“Oh, she meant no harm!” said good-hearted Hubert, who winced 
under those rebukes far more than did Eva herself; “but that 
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coxcomb knew that he was landing her in a hole. It is he who 
deserves rowing, not poor Miss Eva.” 

“You are always so good and kind!” said Mrs. Winstanley who had 
her own reasons for being strict on this matter and before them. 
“But Eva has been very imprudent indeed, and must really be more 
considerate. Nothing but her extreme youth and ignorance of the 
world can possibly justify her.” 

“And these do,” said Sir James, a slight dash of pedantry in his 
tone. 

“Yes ; so please Mrs. Winstanley let poor Miss Eva off for this once. 
She will know better another time,” Hubert said, again making 
himself the pretty little sinner’s advocate. 

They all spoke as if Eva had been just a naughty child who had 
stolen a bon-bon or broken her doll; and no one seemed conscious 
of the absurdity and pretence of the whole matter, when treating of 
a girl like Eva, round whom three men were fluttering, each of whom 
was jealous of the others. 

“ How cross you all are to me !—poor little me, what have I done! 
What harm was there in going into the corridor for a little fresh 
air!” cried Eva with a pretty pout. “One would think I had done 
something really wrong!” 

“Nothing absolutely wrong perhaps, but something very impru- 
dent, my dear child,” said Mrs. Winstanley still grave if forgiving. 
“Tt would have been wrong had you been older and known better. As 
it is, you are to be pardoned on consideration of your ignorance.” 

“Now you are a dear darling mumsey again,” said Eva, kissing 
her mother in the face of the multitude. “And now you shall have 
some sweeties! Only if you promise to be good though, and won't 
scold me any more?” she added, holding back the box and looking 
round from each to each with a grave inquiring air, 

Mrs. Winstanley smiled. 

“What a child it is!” she said pleasantly. “ My dear Eva, will 
you ever become a woman ?” 

“ Now for the sweeties, Miss Eva!” cried Hubert joyously. 

He looked on the bon-bons as the ratification of the pardon just 
granted ; and perhaps no one was so relieved as he at the happy 
ending of this difficulty. 

“Here they are!” said Eva, bringing out of her satchel pocket 
a small box of chocolate creams. “That nice dear M. le Vicomte who 
you all abuse so much and who is such a dear kind old thing, gave 
them to me; which is what neither of you have done!” 

Mrs. Winstanley shrugged her shoulders as if she had been a 
Frenchwoman born. 


“So! he treats you as a spoilt child, like every one else!” she 
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said, glancing with a smile first at Sir James then at the rest as if 
this explained everything. There could be nothing serious in an 
affair wherein the girl was given chocolate creams and treated like a 
spoilt child all through! 

But Thomasina looking curiously at the little box in Eva’s hand 
recognized it as one which she herself had bought this very afternoon 
at the confectioner’s and given to her sister who had begged for it. 

The whole incident, imprudent as it had been, passed without 
further remark for the moment; but there were black looks with- 
out disguise and emphatic ejaculations not given in whispers when 
M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval came again to claim the promise 
given by Mademoiselle Eva for another waltz. Nothing was to be 
done however, and unless Mrs. Winstanley was prepared to break 
with her French friend she must give her consent as of course and 
let her daughter dance with him as with any other person in the 
room. The home authorities were forced to content themselves with 
watching the two as they whirled about, now fast, now slow, now 
with breathless vehemence and now with tender languor. They 
watched in vain. Despite those eight eyes so sharply fixed on them 
the Vicomte managed to slip into Eva’s hand a note which he had 
written in the interval between the maternal lecture and this delicious 
waltz; and Eva managed to secure it in the bosom of her gown 
without one of the four watchers having the faintest idea of the 
transaction. Love laughs not only at locksmiths but at Argus himself; 
and there has never yet been found the spell which he could not 
break when he would. 

The evening passed without more disturbance. M. le Vicomte, 
conscious of his misdemeanour and properly penitent, took care not 
to transgress again. He danced frequently with Eva; but then this 
is the fashion of the place. It is not an offence against decorum, 
as in England, but a mark of politeness and the expression of care 
and protection. He danced also with Thomasina as often as he 
found her disengaged; and sometimes he sat out and talked to Mrs. 
Winstanley when both her daughters were dancing with the English- 
men. He managed all the little threads with consummate skill, and 
got the mother so far on his side as to make her feel that coldness on 
her part would be boorish and displeasure ill-breeding, and that really 
this handsome versatile English-speaking young Frenchman was a 
delightful creature all round, and those foolish boys must accept him. 

Thus the little hitch created in the beginning of the evening by 
his impropriety and Eva’s imprudence, seemed to be quite got over ; 
and by the time the last dance came to an end the whole thing was 
apparently laid as straight and smooth as if that embarrassing kink 
had never been. 
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But appearances are rarely faithful exponents of things, as the 
conversations carried on between the two pairs of friends plainly 
proved. 

“T shall insult that fellow,” said Hubert passionately. “I am 
only waiting for the opportunity.” 

“Keep your hands to yourself,” said Sir James drily. “I will do 
that business.” 

“No—it is my affair,” persisted Hubert. 

“My dear fellow, don’t talk rubbish,” returned Sir James hastily. 
“You are an engaged man. Jam not. If we are to have a row, it 
is better for me to be in it, not you.” 

“Engaged or not, the Winstanleys are my friends as well as 
yours, Jamie ; and mine before they were yours,” said Hubert. 

“Your friends, yes; but perhaps something more to me,” Sir 
James replied, speaking slowly and keeping his eyes fixed on his 
friend. 

“Good God, Jamie! do you mean to say you love her?” cried 
Hubert in extreme agitation. 

“Yes; I do love her,” the other answered, still speaking slowly. 

“Her? but which? tell me, James—which of them?” 

“You must be blind to ask that, old man! Which? Well—not 
Thomasina! What is the matter, Hubert? Are you ill?” 

“No, nothing—nothing—there is nothing the matter with me,” 
stammered the young fellow. “That cursed waltzing has made 
me feel a little sick, that is all. It is nothing, Jamie; don’t look 
like that, old man. I am all right, I assure you.” 

“Take a B and § and turn in. A night’s rest will put you square,” 
said Sir James. 

“Yes, that is all I want. I want just that,” returned Hubert as 
quietly as he could speak. “Good-night, old fellow.” 

“Good-night, old man. You'll be all right to-morrow morning,” 
said Sir James; and then the two parted—the one enlightened but 
the other as dark as before. 

The Frenchmen were more discerning. 

“Which is it?” asked Laperriére. “The big blond or the dark 
milord ?” 

“ Both,” answered Bois-Duval. 

His friend gave an expressive whistle. 

“Ma foi,” he said laughing ; “ the Britannic pot boils! ” 

“Boils? do you call that tepid simmer boiling? I do not,” said 
Bois-Duval. “Those flabby sons of Albion never boil. They have 
swallowed too much frost and fog.” 

“And my friend, M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval does boil in faith,” 
langhed Laperriére. 
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“T hope so. Life would not be worth the trouble of boots and 
gloves if I had not more fire than those stiff-backed English marion- 
ettes,” he returned. “ Poor wretches, they are to be pitied! How- 
ever, each does his best in this world; and for the present these 


two feel what it pleases them to call love for the pretty little 
demoiselle.” 


“ And she?” 


“Bah! our ingénue is a finished coquette and takes all that come 
with grand impartiality. I flatter myself that since she has had the 
benefit of my lessons she has no great weakness for either of her 
compatriots. But she makes believe, and so holds the stage; and 
they, the louts, see nothing, but have gone head downwards into 


her traps. They are destined to receive their lesson. I have it all 
in train,” 


“For which? the big blond ?” 

“Without question. He will make the best mark,” answered the 
Vicomte with masterly coolness. “Though I intend to fight, I do 
not intend to die. I prefer laurel to cypress and the little one’s 
kisses to her tears.” 


“There is always risk in these affairs; and the big blond looks 
dangerous,” said Laperriére. 

“ As a buffalo, who makes an ugly rush with his eyes shut and his 
head down. You spring aside, phew! the great big stumbling 
brute is caught in the toils or dashes himself down a precipice. 
No; I don’t fear that big blond, my friend. The milord is more 
dangerous.” 

“Tf it were my own affair I should rejoice, but for you, my 
friend ” said Laperriére with a tremulous kind of hesitation. 

“Tt must be done. It is for the honour of France, as well as to 
punish poaching and presumption,” returned Bois-Duval, lightly 
striking his breast. “These miserable creatures permitted them- 
selves to ridicule the sublime heroism of our history and dared to 
talk of Waterloo. What would you have me do? The honour 
of France and the dignity of my manhood both demand this duel.” 

“You are right, my friend,” said Laperriére, catching his tone. 
“ As you say, when the honour of France is in question, there can be 
no doubt or hesitation.” 

Then the two shook hands; took a grog apiece; and went to 


bed, saying with a significant look and tone as they parted 
“To-morrow !” 
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Cnaptrer XX. 
THE MATCH APPLIED. 


THERE was no question about the probable fineness of the day. The 
weather was settled to fair with a constancy of which our capricious 
old climate knows nothing ; and prophecy or discussion on that which 
was fixed as fate was mere waste of time. It was hot, certainly; and 
the road from Trouville to Deauville, short as it was, was a very 
desert for dust; but there are worse things than heat borne in 
pleasant company with pretty faces under rose-pink umbrellas, and the 
dust was only an excuse for the daintiest and most coquettish wrappers 
imaginable—wrappers which made the ladies as they rolled past look 
like so many flowers in great grey calices which would presently 
unfold and display the full gorgeousness of the petals beneath. 

All the beauty and fashion of Trouville and Havre, Ftretat and 
Honfleur, a sprinkling of grandees from London following in the 
wake of an Exalted Personage, and a contingent of the ‘ fine fleur’ from 
Paris assembled on the Deauville race-course to day. The Trouville 
sands were deserted, save by a few nurses with their children, and 
here and there a sober bourgeois family that took its pleasure cheaply 
and preferred to watch the waves and the seagulls rather than to bet 
on the hoofs of a string of horses galloping past a shouting mob ;— 
or it might be a pair of young lovers newly wed, who in their turn 
preferred solitude and unrestricted lovemaking to the : gaiety, 
distraction and enforced propriety of a crowd ;—while at Deauville 
there was scarcely standing-place on the course, and no one gave his 
neighbour courteous elbow-room. 

It was a bright and animated show. The pretty toilettes worn as 
only Frenchwomen can wear them ; the smart well-got-up look of the 
young men ; the grave severity of the police, dark, silent, mysterious— 
the executive skeletons of the feast ; the more cheerful swagger of 
the gendarmes, those generals in calico ; the fraternal mingling of 
uniforms and blouses ; “the peasant women in their white caps and 
showy colours; and the total absence of squalor, dirt, second-hand 
finery, miserable pretence ; together with the bright sun, the glittering 
sea, the wooded hills and the lovely country everywhere—all make a 
race-day and a race-course of exceptional charm. 

It might have been thought that even the most spiteful Gallophobist 
would have confessed the brilliant influences of the moment; but 
both Hubert and Sir James voted the whole thing slow and in no 
wise equal to Ascot or the Derby. They wondered how people could 
say so much about these humbugging Deauville races, when we did 
things so much better at home! But some people were determined 
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to find everything better ordered in France, whatever it might be. 
To be French was to be all right; to be English all wrong. French- 
men were better bred and Frenchwomen were prettier than English- 
men and women; French manners were more polite, French customs 
more delightful, even French races were more enjoyable, though every 
one knows that the English have gone a-head of all the world in the 
matter of horse-fiesh, and that no Frenchman can ride or drive better 
than the average English tailor or blue jacket! It was revolting to 
see such folly, all because the sky was hard, monotonous and blue, and 
the sun glared down with such force it seemed to shrivel up your very 
marrow! And when you had said that you had said everything. 

Which settled the question so far comfortably between them, and gave 
their ill-humour the look of reasonableness, at least to themselves. 

For they were at this moment decidedly ill-tempered, else they 
would not have plumed themselves on talking nonsense. 

Of course no break large enough for the whole party had been 

found in Trouville; and the Vicomte’s carriage did not hold more 
than four inside, with the coachman and Laperriére on the box. Thus 
the two young men had been forced to drive over in a wretched little 
shandradan in such patience as they could command, knowing that 
they were in the wash of the big boat—in the dust of the triumphal 
car. It was an ignominious position for two young men of fortune 
and family—proud of themselves and their nation, their developed 
muscles and their inherited acres, and with the true British contempt 
for all foreigners whatsoever—but perhaps most of all for Mounseer, 
that ancient foe across the water. They felt it keenly ; but of the two 
Sir James was perhaps the more disdainful and Hubert the more 
angry. 
Poor Hubert indeed was in an abnormal state altogether to-day. 
He was still reeling under the blow of his friend’s confession, but 
trying to pluck up courage to leave temptation, Eva and Trouville, 
by the first train to-morrow morning and go back to duty and Maud 
Disney. The knowledge that his friend loved this beautiful little 
idol of his dreams, roused him to a full consciousness of his own position, 
its dishonour and what should be its hopelessness; and he was 
working hard and loyally to clear his eyes and strengthen his heart. 
But he could not get things settled; and he was knocked about 
between love and duty till he felt sore and bruised all over. No 
sooner had he taken firm hold of the one than the other dragged him 
away—no sooner had conscience commanded than desire pleaded—and 
when desire determined, then conscience forbade. 

The state of turmoil and uncertainty in which he stood showed 
itself on his face; and his temper and bearing to-day had a totally 
different expression from that which was naturally his own. 
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Sir James saw that something was wrong, but he left that some- 
thing alone. It was not his duty to dry-nurse his friend; and the 
less said the better when there was nothing pleasant to say and 
might be a great deal that was disagreeable to hear. He was sorry 
to see Hubert look so ‘down,’ but he supposed he was seedy from last 
night and would soon pull himself together. And as he hated to be 
worried and made a fuss with himself when he was seedy, he did by 
Hubert as he would be done by, and forbore to bother him with 
questions or commentary. But they were not a very lively couple 
on this brilliant sunshiny day of amusement; and their appear- 
ance somewhat justified old Froissart’s famous saying about the 
English and the melancholy manner in which they take their 
pleasure. 

The race-course was as disappointing as the way thither had been. 
There was no getting near the Winstanleys save in a sense by per- 
mission—when they were allowed to pick up the crumbs left by the 
rich men of the feast. Only in the intervals between the races, when 
the Frenchmen went to make their bets with the book-makers be- 
hind the stand—only then could the two poor distanced Englishmen 
take brief possession of the vacated places and sun themselves in the 
treacherous light of those bright-blue flattering eyes. 

How bright they were! how treacherous their light! and what 
flattering falsities they said! and how they looked to each in turn as 
if with special love and liking! love and liking, be it understood, such 
as a maiden and an ingénue might give. They threw poor Hubert 
deeper and deeper into the fog of doubt, of distraction, of uncertain 
balance, of secret dishonour, of acted untruth; and they touched the 
keen and passionate sensibilities of the young baronet, till he lost that 
clear possession of his own dignity which was his by nature, and even 
abased his pride so far as to let himself be made a kind of almsman 
subsisting by the bounty of a Frenchman. 

Then, when the money business was over—when the old bills were 
settled and new ones made and the two Amphitryons returned to 
take possession—those large blue eyes spoke volumes to Bois-Duval 
by the very care with which they avoided looking straight at him. 
And this conscious bashfulness was more eloquent than the bolder 
coquetry played off on the others. His notes were in the bosom of 
her dress; his hand met hers under cover of friendly folds and flirting 
fans, and his expressive touch was returned with a fainter but all the 
same an undeniable pressure. He could afford then not to meet those 
bewildering eyes in prolonged straight looks, as were given to the 
others, and even to feel specially distinguished by her shyness. But 
the whole position was tantalizing ; and Bois-Duval was resolved to 
make the little girl commit herself more boldly. Playing with fire 
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might be a pastime for her, but what about that fire itself and the risk ? 
Houses once lighted cannot be extinguished at pleasure ; and if the 
tepid sons of Albion are manageable by coquettes, the warmer lovers 
of la belle France are not. But all this was in abeyance for the 
moment, and only the caressing flatteries of that little hand, the 
shy confession of those big blue eyes, stood as the language between 
them. 

Meanwhile, Hubert Strangways and Sir James Kearney picked up 
the crumbs with craven gratitude to her—hot and fiery indignation 
against him. It was almost more than they could bear when the 
course was cleared and the stand began to fill with its appointed 
occupants, as the jockeys rode out, to have to yield to the force of 
circumstances and retire to their own remote places. They felt like 
hedge-sparrows whom the cuckoo has shouldered out of their rightful 
nests, and longed to have it out with that cuckoo; as indeed they 
would. They were only waiting their opportunity ; and opportunity 
comes to all who know how to wait. 

There was no ‘good time’ for them anyhow. Even when the 
Winstanleys descended from the stand and paraded the enclosure 
with the other beauties of the day and place, even then the French- 
men took the lead and left the Englishmen in the wash. The mother 
was between the two daughters, and the line was flanked by Bois- 
Duval on the one side near Eva, and by Laperriére on the other near 
Thomasina. Where then was room or place for Hubert and Sir 
James? They could not break the line. French custom demands 
that a mother should keep her daughters by her side in public; and 
English good-breeding prevented a public scrimmage and a fight with 
fisticuffs for forcible possession. Unless the two unlucky hedge- 
sparrows chose to walk behind and talk to their fair friends through 
the backs of their heads, they were no better off in the promenade 
than on the stand. It was all very humiliating—very disappointing 
—and both wished they had never come to Trouville at all, or that, 
being here, they had some kind of chance given them of cutting 
out those cursed Frenchmen :—as they could, of course, if they had 
but that chance! 

It was embarrassing for Mrs. Winstanley too, and she heartily 
wished that things had been different; but she was in a cleft stick 
and could not help herself. It had seemed to her better policy at the 
time to accept the offer made by these men to be taken comfortably 
and free of expense to the races, than to wait on the chance of Sir 
James and Hubert Strangways turning up in time. If any hitch had 
occurred, and they had not come, then she would have had to spend 
four or five pounds on the diversion into which it was part of 
her present duty and social existence to enter. And four or five 
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pounds spent where it could be saved was a loss not to be lightly 
undertaken. 

As things had turned out it was a pity—a thousand pities! as she 
said to Thomasina; and she was as much disgusted with fortune and 
as cross with fortune’s manikins, as a well-bred lady ever permits 
herself to be. It was the realization of those detestable old adages 
about too many irons in the fire, and sitting on two stools at once— 
and yet no one was to be blamed, though she and her plans had in 
a certain sense come to the ground. Certainly she herself was not 
to be blamed ! 

She did her best to make square things round, and rub off the 
spiky corners by being specially sweet and maternal to the hedge- 
sparrows when they fluttered down for a moment to pick up their 
crumbs. But it was hard work. Naturally she was in polite slavery 
to the men who had franked her and given her and hers this pleasure 
for the payment of pleasant looks and exclusive devotion; but she 
had her chances in England to consider as well as those which were 
offered here ; and it was her duty to keep her eggs well divided among 
her various baskets. 

Thomasina understood the position as well as her mother, and 
made better play, because less bound by responsibility. She had 
never favoured the Gallic coalition and had always voted for con- 
stancy to the British chances. Unfortunately, Eva’s insistance and 
restless need of excitement carried the day over her calmer counsel ; 
and Mrs. Winstanley, who had brought herself to believe that it was 
her wisest policy to satisfy the child at all risks—she being her best 
investment—let herself be persuaded by the one who was least able 
to reason aright or to see beyond the mist of the moment, and was 
thus bound in the chain of her own actions. Thomasina, freer, 
did the best she could by being more glacial to the Frenchmen 
than she would have been had not Sir James been there to fume and 
Hubert to rage. She was so cold, so still, so unresponsive, that to 
those lively, hot-blooded Parisians she was just a wet blanket of fine 
and silky texture; very lovely to look at, but decidedly uncomfortable 
to feel. On the other hand she was quite sisterly to the poor dear 
fellows who had been so unmercifully shouldered out of their expected 
places. She was really a comfort to them; a kind of angelic being 
who gave them secret manna and spiritual balm, and somehow 
trimmed up the ugly edges of the truth so that it looked less ragged 
and distasteful than it was in real earnest. 

She played her part of silent peace-maker to perfection; and Mrs. 
Winstanley felt again, as so often before, that her good Thomasina 
was the staff and stay of her steps, and that without her she 
would simply collapse. But her very usefulness made the mother 
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feel more and more strongly the necessity of getting Eva married 
the first of her brood. VPerdita did not count and indeed she was 
almost forgotten in these latter days. But Eva must be married 
before her eldest sister. She, the mother, would be so entirely at 
sea without that far-seeing Mentor, that wise, young Ulysses in a 
tied-back skirt and long straight folds! She could not face the 
restless requirements, the unwise demands of the child if she had 
not her eldest to turn to for counsel, for support and for aid. And 
this determination to endow Eva because she was naughty before 
Thomasina who was good was only another instance of that melan- 
choly truth which pervades all life—that unwritten law which ordains 
that the better you behave the more you knock down your own 
fortunes, and the more selfish and unfeeling you are the more you 
advance them. If virtue were not its own reward the poor hungry 
empty-handed saint would have none at all! 

The races went on in their course, and now one and now the other 
of the owners and the backers lost, according to the merit of the 
animals and the skill of the jockeys. Hubert and Sir James betted 
behind the stand like the rest—a little more freely than the average 
Frenchman and with persistent ill-luck. And this again did not 
tend to make things pleasanter. Though the money dropped over the 
purple and orange, with more sent to keep its company over the red 
and blue, represented no personal sacrifice to the young fellows—no 
more than if they had lost a box of cigars which they could replace 
at the next tobacconist’s—yet, naturally enough, it annoyed them to 
lose ; and especially to lose to Frenchmen over French horses. 

“These humbugging animals!” they said with pettish con- 
tempt ; “who on earth can tell how they will run or what they will 
do! And how do we know that they run straight at all!” 

Had they plunged over an English race they would have taken 
their punishment like lambs ; and had they lost even heavily to-day, 
yet been the sworn and recognized cavaliers of the Winstanleys, they 
would have come up smiling from the douche and thought no more 
about it. As things were, it was too irritating—too disgusting ; and 
they fell foul of French stables and stablemen asif the whole concern 
were a den of thieves, because two Parisians had cut them out with 
three Englishwomen and reduced them to the condition of eclipsed 
satellites. 

They had managed however, to slip in a few bets of gloves and 
bouquets, of bon-bons and chocolates, which they took care should be 
‘morals’ against themselves. The girls had by now a formidable amount 
of pretty trifles to receive; and Mrs. Winstanley felt that Providence 
was kind and watchful when she reckoned up the number of dozens 
secured to her daughters and written off the bills of the future. 
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But at the last race of all, Hubert, to have the charm of a gift from 
the little witch who was misleading them all so impartially, induced 
Eva to back a hopeless screw for a pair of gloves and the second 
place. The beast had not the ghost of a chance; so Sir James said ; 
“he ran only on three legs ;” and the ‘moral’ was certain. Hubert 
knew that he should win and that Eva would lose; but he wanted 
those gloves. He intended to keep them as a sacred possession for 
all his life. Perhaps he would have them worked in seed-pearls ; 
framed in gold; put under a glass case as if they were holy relics; 
labelled mysteriously, so that no one should suspect and no one have 
reason to ask why they were so honoured; perhaps he would have 
them buried with him—these dear gloves, which in truth he was 
‘going for, perhaps more entirely than he himself knew. It was 
to be the one little bit of brightness in this disappointing day, and 
he watched the race with as much interest as if the screw had had 
a chance with more than a pair of white kid gloves, No. eight and a 
half, depending on the issue. A trail of colour, a deafening roar, the 
winner his own length ahead, and the screw nowhere—this was the 
race; and to Hubert the culminating point of the day. He had 
gone for the gloves—and he had won them. 

“Oh, no, what a story!” said Eva, when Hubert went up to her 
with a flushed face, almost too much in earnest for tact, and said in a 
moved voice: “ Now then, Miss Eva, you will give me the gloves!” 

“No, I don’t owe you the gloves, Mr. Strangways, it is you who 
owe them to me,” she said. “I backed that one in pink and white, 
not that horror in black and yellow !” 

“Oh, Miss Eva!” he remonstrated; “and you marked Rococo on 
your list!” 

“Tt was a mistake,” said Eva with a shrill laugh. 

Had she followed her inclination she would have pouted and 
perhaps cried, for she had lost the gold chain which Hubert had 
wagered against her gloves and which he intended to give her under 
the name and style of “ Rococo’s apology.” She did not know this 
and was consequently inconsolable in her own way. 

“But look! see here!” said the young fellow, clumsily insisting on 
his rights and the truth. ‘“ Here is your own mark against Rococo.” 

He showed her his list with her big broken-backed E. set against 
the name of the beaten horse. 

“You wrote it yourself,” she said. “I am not going to pay you 
those gloves. I won the bet!” 

“Well! you shall win the bet; but pay me the gloves all the 
same!” said Hubert. 

“That would be only fair,” put in Sir James, who had been listening 
to the conversation with a kind of joint-stock feeling in the affair. 
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If not himself, it was his friend and compatriot who was engrossing 
the attention of this little queen of many hearts; and that was the 
next thing to his own personal innings. 

“No, that would say that I was in the wrong,” replied Eva with 
mock gravity. ‘If Iam right, as I am, I ought not to pay.” 

“That is cruel,” cried Hubert with strange warmth, seeing that 
it was a mere joke which was being carried on. “I had counted on 
those gloves!” 

At this moment Bois-Duval came back from his final settling 
behind the stand; and as the balance of the day had been against 
him, he too came back by no means in a good humour, but 
irritably ready to catch at straws and make lakes out of puddles. 
The whole quartet was in decidedly ‘ bad form,’ and it was evident that 
a very little would bring about an explosion unless some kind of 
diversion were effected. 

“What is it?” he asked in a politely disagreeable way, as he came 
up to the group and saw how Eva’s wild-flower face was flushed, and, 
for all her bird-like laugh, how dark and angry were her eyes, how 
ardent and eager was Hubert Strangways and how earnest and 
animated Sir James. ‘“ What is it?” he asked again, scanning them 
all as at once an inquisitor and a judge. 

“Oh, nothing! only a little private business of our own with Miss 
Eva,” said Sir James haughtily. 

“ Mademoiselle with secrets? with private business of her own?” 
said Bois-Duval, lifting his eyebrows and speaking in a strange 
rasping kind of voice. 

Eva looked suddenly frightened. She turned her face to him but 
she did not look at him. She only turned to him as if complaining 
and appealing. 

“Mr. Strangways said I backed Rococo, and I did not—I betted 
against him,” she said. “ He lost and I did not!” 

Hubert was not eager now. The boyish glow that had come into 
his face during his discussion with Eva had deepened into an angry 
man’s flaming wrath. It stung him as much as a direct insult would 
have done, that this man should be taken into confidence at all—made 
free of the little comedy that had been played by them. What 
business was it of his to interfere? and where did he get the right to 
ask what was on hand between him and Eva Winstanley? Surely 
her own fellow-countrymen stood nearer to her than did this foreigner ! 
“Tt was cursed cheek,” he said to himself in modern parlance, cheek 
that had to be stopped and punished. 

“Do not be disturbed, mademoiselle,” then said Bois-Duval in the 
most insufferable manner of insolent protection. Turning to Hubert 
he added : “ Monsieur need not be alarmed. I pay all mademoiselle’s 
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losses to-day. What is it? a pipe? a pair of gloves? how 
much ?” 

He took out his betting-book to inscribe the debt among his graver 
transactions, looking up as he paused for details before writing. 
Hubert laid his large hand a little roughly on the book. 

“Shut up,” he said angrily. “Do you want me to pitch you and 
your book off the stand ?” 

“JT would rather that monsieur remembered he was in the presence 
of ladies, and that he himself is a gentleman—that is if he can ;—at all 
events, that he is dealing with a gentleman,” said Bois-Duval slowly. 

“We will discuss this matter by ourselves, M. le Vicomte,” said Sir 
James, whose face was as white as Hubert’s was inflamed. 

“ At your own time and pleasure,” replied the Vicomte. 

Without speaking, Hubert laid his hand on the Frenchman’s arm. 
Grasping it like a vice he almost lifted him from the stand and led, 
or rather dragged, him to the space behind. It was done so quickly 
that the two were gone before the others had quite seen what was 
happening. 

“What is it? what does he want?” cried Mrs. Winstanley in 
some agitation. 


She had seen that something was amiss, but she had not under- 
stood it all. 


“Tt is nothing,” said Sir James. “They have their accounts to 
settle, that is all.” 

“There is more than that,” said Thomasina rising ; but before she 
had finished the last word Sir James too had disappeared. “Now 
see what you have done, Eva, with your abominable coquetry and dis- 
graceful flirting,” said Thomasina in a low voice to her frightened 
sister. “Those men will have a duel; one of them will be killed ; and 
you will be the cause of it!” 

She said this just as Hubert, standing face to face with Bois-Duval, 
was saying in the low voice of concentrated anger: “Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Bois-Duval, you are an insolent cad!” at the same time 
striking him full in the face. “ Name your time and place,” he added ; 
“Tam ready to give you satisfaction.” 

Bois-Duval smiled as he recovered himself from the blow. It was 
a smile that was more ghastly than a frown. 

“Monsieur has insulted me,” he said; “and a Frenchman never 
_— an insult. I shall be happy to meet monsieur—and to kill 

im.” 

“You should have left that to me, Hubert,” said Sir James who 
came up the moment too late. “This was my affair, not yours.” 

“No, it was mine more than yours,” said Hubert excitedly. “You 
love her and may marry her. My life is worthless! ” 
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CuartrrR XXI. 


LAUREL OR CYPRESS? 


Ir was like a dissolving-view. The frame and the uprights remained, 
but the picture had disappeared and a dead grey wash was in place 
of the former brilliancy and colour. The sands and the sea, the ‘ fine 
fleur’ of the aristocracy and the staid back-bone of the bourgeoisie, 
the rampant queens of the demi-monde, the casino, the baths and 
the ‘little horses’—all were the same as before; but Trouville was 
now as sterile as the shores of the Dead Sea to the Winstanleys ; 
and the mother had but one desire—to escape as soon as possible 
from its expensive disappointment, and get home to economy and 
the mending of her nets. 

It was on the day after the races that this sudden dissolution of 
the picture took place, when the two Frenchmen and the two English- 
men—the former of whom had been the especial friends, and the latter 
the strongest hopes, of les belles Anglaises, departed together, leaving 
no address on their cards of adieu. “I am sure something is wrong, 
Thomasina,” said Mrs. Winstanley again and again. ‘“ What can it 
be ?—what do you think ?” 

Thomasina’s thoughts were clear enough, but of what good to give 
them? If it would have been of real use to tell her mother that she 
was sure something undesirable was going on between Eva and Bois- 
Duval, she would have done so; but it was just that use which was 
problematical. She had no solid proof to offer; only conviction built 
up on airy nothings and suggestive trifles. And however strong such 
unsubstantial conviction may be to the one who entertains it, it is im- 
possible to be passed on to another. She knew her mother, too, both 
in her strength and in her weakness—how the one quality was shown 
in her determination not to be overcome in this hard battle of life 
waged with such insufficient weapons—how the other came out in her 
habit of prophesying smooth things when rough ones were about, and 
shutting her eyes to disagreeables unless absolutely compelled to open 
them. How would she take the news that Eva was doing her best to 
ruin both her own chances and the careful calculations of maternal 
prudence? Would she believe her, Thomasina, without more proof 
than there was to offer ?—and, heavily handicapped as she was, half- 
strangled by that Black Care ever sitting behind her, was it well to add 
to her burdens ?—to give an extra grip to the demon already in such 
cruel possession? Thomasina thought not. It was her bounden duty 
to spare her mother, and, if she could, to manage Eva unassisted. At 
all events she would try. She would keep her knowledge to herself 
and do her best to make her mother’s path smoother, not more thorny. 
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“What can I say, dear mother?” she asked after a pause. “ It is 
odd, their all going away together, but who can account for young 
men’s fancies?” 

“Do you think there has been any quarrel?” asked Mrs. Win- 
stanley. 

She might as well let the murder out! Her fear was too great 
to keep. 

“T hope not,” said her daughter quietly. “But, as I said, who 
can tell what young men will do? They are no more reasonable than 
so many monkeys.” 

“They all seemed very angry and uncomfortable yesterday,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley. “I did not quite understand it all—it had some- 
thing to do with Eva’s bet with Hubert, but the Baron was talking 
to me and my attention was distracted. Still I saw they were all 
disagreeable together, and I should not be surprised at anything. 
It would be awful if they were to fight ; but I cannot say I should be 
astonished to hear of it,” she repeated, with the weak reiteration of 
perplexity. 

Eva looked up with a white scared little face. 

“Mumsey! don’t say such dreadful things!” she said almost in 
tears. “Why should they fight! What an awful idea! It is too 
dreadfully awful, really !” 

Her round, red, under-lip quivered and tears gathered into her 
blue eyes as she stooped and pretended to work down an imaginary 
discomfort in her dainty little shoe. 

“My dear Eva, do not look like that!” said Mrs. Winstanley, whose 
main endeavour was, as we know, to preserve the serenity of her little 
Benjamin and the bloom of the prize rosebud intact. “There is 
nothing to go into hysterics for! I was perhaps rash to speak as I 
did; but really you need not take my words to heart as if you were 
Perdita, poor child!” 

“A little fear is good for girls, mother,” drawled Thomasina ; “ it 
teaches them prudence.” 

Eva’s face lost its look of scare and dread and became what the 
French call mutinous. 

“T don’t see why you should say that to me, Ina!” she said, 
putting up her head like a white mouse or a tomtit showing fight. 

Thomasina looked at her over the top of a Japanese hand-screen 
with which she was playing; and Eva caught her eyes. She 
crimsoned to her temples and trembled all over. That look told her 
that her sister had seen through her, and that she knew what was 
going on. How much did she know? and would she betray her ? 

“My dear Eva, do not take things in that brusque way,” put in 
Mrs. Winstanley gently ; “your sister Thomasina had no personal 
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motive in what she said; and her principle was eminently correct. 
No girls can be too careful of their conduct, more especially girls like 
yourselves, without a father or brother to protect you, in a strange 
country and by no means ordinary looking. Foreigners are too 
ready as it is to speak against English girls because of the greater 
liberty allowed them; and I must say I do not think that as a 
nation we are careful enough not to shock the prejudices of the 
country where we may be. We only get misjudged for our own 
parts.” 

“That is what Iam always sayitig, mother, but Eva is really too 
heedless!” said Thomasina. “ She will act as if she were a child, when 
she is out now and no more a child than any other girl who is intro- 
duced; and if she does not mind she will be getting herself and all 
of us into some awful scrape some day.” 

“My dear Thomasina, is not your judgment a little too severe?” 
said the mother with a deprecating manner, not liking to hear her 


youngest blamed, but not willing to contravene anything that her 
eldest might think it well to say. 


“Ina!” began Eva angrily. 

“Now don’t speak, Eva,” interposed her sister. ‘You know quite 
well that you are very heedless, very giddy, and that I am always 
giving you advice and warning you to be more steady ; and that you 
do not attend as you ought to what Isay to you. You never take my 
advice, and always pretend that I am old-maidish and ridiculous and 
making a fuss about nothing.” 

“You cannot do better than follow your sister’s counsel implicitly, 
my dear Eva,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “She has excellent judgment. 
If I, who am so much older and more experienced, find her such a 
valuable assistance, what must she not be to you, my child ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I know that Ina is ever so much older than I am,” said 
Eva saucily. “She was a full-grown woman when I was a little tiny 
tot, and of course she has had years and years more experience ; but 
that is no reason why she should be always scolding me as she does.” 

“Eva! when do I scold you? Good advice is not scolding,” 
remonstrated Thomasina. 

“My dear! Thomasina is incapable of scolding, as you call it,” 
said her mother. “As she says, advice is not scolding; the one is 
admissible from the best bred person in the world, the other is a 
rude and vulgar habit fit only for the second class and servants.” 

“Mumsey, you do not see,” said Eva; “and you do not hear.” 

“Now, Eva, do not talk any more nonsense. Come with me; I 
want to alter your fichu,” said Thomasina, suddenly rising and 
taking her sister’s arm. 

“T don’t want to,” said Eva childishly. 
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“My dear Eva! go with your sister ike a good girl,” said Mrs. 
Winstanley, who saw in Thomasina’s manceuvre a desire to cut short 
a discussion which threatened to become a little more bitter than was 
allowed by the Winstanley code of manners; and who thanked her 
in her heart for the tact and determination that always knew when 
a dangerous moment was reached and how it should be dealt with. 
“ When you have finished your little arrangements put on your things, 
and we will go for our last bathe. I propose to leave to-morrow 
for home. I have had enough of this place, and I suppose you have, 
too. So go, my love, and get your fichu arranged.” 

And Eva, yielding to the pressure put on her, went, ignorant of 
what she was going to hear but fully conscious that she was to hear 
something disagreeable, to say the least of it. 

“Now, Eva,” said Thomasina when they were alone; “I know all 
about you, so do not begin to deny and tell stories. You are a 
very naughty, deceitful, inconsiderate little thing; and worse; and 
you have got yourself into a dreadful mess by your horrible flirting 
and deceit. You have been flirting with these three men at once— 
with the Vicomte, of whom we know absolutely nothing, and who 
may be a vicomte or may be a hairdresser for what we can tell; with 
Hubert Strangways, though he is engaged to a girl we know and 
whom you pretend to like; and with Sir James Kearney who is 
sensitive and jealous, and would not touch you with his little finger 
if he knew what you had been doing. If you had had a particle of 
common sense in you you would have cooled off to Hubert, and never 
have begun your silly practices with the Vicomte at all, but would 
have just kept yourself for Sir James who evidently admires you. 
But you have no common sense. You are just a great baby, fond of 
flattery and sugar-plums; and I despair of your ever doing well in life.” 

“You had better despair of yourself,” said Eva with a naughty 
toss of her pretty fuzzy head. “You are very wise, Miss Ina, 
and as correct and stiff as a ramrod; but you are twenty-three years 
old, and are not married yet; and I don’t think you need talk to me. 
If I am not married before I am twenty-three, then you may ; but 
you had better look at home, and see what your wisdom has done for 
you before you lecture me on my folly!” 

“You are a naughty girl—a bad, wilful, shocking little thing,” 
said Thomasina angrily; “far worse than Perdita, because you are 
deceitful, and she is not. And if these men have gone to fight a 
duel, as I believe they have, all about your silly little face, and one 
of them is killed, it will be your fault. And if you like that idea 
I make you a present of it. I should not like to think that I had 


been the cause of any man’s death by my own wicked vanity and 
silly love of admiration ! ” 
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“ And you are a horrid, cross, jealous, selfish old wretch!” cried 
Eva, bursting into those tears which mean fear and anger not grief; 
then suddenly slapping her sister’s face. 

Tt was an action that proved the strength of human nature over 
conventional restraint, and showed how others, besides Perdita, had 
undisciplined passions when the fitting moment came for their 
expression. 

“You are very silly and very impertinent,” said Thomasina, 
recovering her dignity and calmness with an effort. It would never 
do for the two Misses Winstanley to have a slapping match together ; 
and Eva was in a state of hysterical over-excitation that made her as 
capable of plunging into a battle royal as if she had been Perdita 
herself. “I have a great mind to tell mother and have you pun- 
ished,” Thomasina continued quietly. “If I do not, it is only because 
I do not want to pain her, not because I care to spare you. Come 
here, you tiresome little thing, and let me fix this for you! You 
are a greater plague than even Perdita!” she added, taking up a 
length of muslin, which she put over her sister’s shoulders, while 
Eva wiped her eyes and pouted and twisted her shoulders into 
unfittable positions—Thomasina remonstrating between whiles. 

During this process of fitting and fixing Thomasina had naturally 
to press her hand against the bosom of Eva’s dress. Something that 
was not cotton nor yet flesh gave under her hand and crackled. 

“What is that paper inside your gown?” asked the elder sister 
stopping suddenly in her work. 

“Nothing,” said Eva putting up her hand. 

“They are letters!” cried Thomasina. “Give them to me.” 

“They are not; and I shan’t,” returned Eva. 

The elder was the stronger of the two, and indignation, coupled 
with a certain horrible fear, gave her even greater strength than her 
own. She held both the soft little hands in one of hers, and with 
the other tore open the front of the bodice, to the damage of half-a- 
dozen buttons and in spite of the writhings and twistings with which 
Eva sought to defend herself—in spite even of that last desperate 
effort at self-protection when the child bent her pretty head and 
fastened her small, sharp, white teeth in her sister’s arm. 

It was all in vain. Strength prevailed and authority conquered. 
Thomasina drew out from their hiding-place a packet of letters, 
addressed in a neat, small, foreign hand to “La belle Anglaise ;” 
“La reine des fées ;” ““La trop chére ange de mes réves ;” “ Ma bien- 
aimée, Eva,” in progressive warmth and familiarity. 

She opened them, and read rapidly four love-letters from Bois- 
Duval, beginning with formal and respectful flattery and culminating 
in the free audacity of confessed passion. 
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“T knew that something of this kind was going on, but I did 
not expect to find anything so bad as this!” cried Thomasina in- 
dignantly. “How could you be so wicked, Eva? How could you 
be so bold and forward? NowI must tell mother all about it, and 
she must talk to you.” 

“No, Ina, no; you must not! You must not, dear, good, sweet 
Ina!” cried Eva, taking her sister’s hand, and kissing it just below 
where she had made her cruel little teeth nearly meet in the fair 
flesh. “I will be good if you will not tell mother. I will, indeed! 
I will put the letters in the fire; and if he sends any more I will 
return them. Besides, we are going home, and he does not know 
where we live,” she said hurriedly. 

Did she forget that she had given him their London address ? 

“T cannot trust you,” said her sister sternly. ‘You are so 
incurably false, Eva. I do not think you can help being deceitful.” 

“T will be good; I will, Ina!” pleaded the child, caught in the 
trap as she was and writhing under the pain of her position. 

“Tf I see you burn these letters, and if I see you write and post 
the letter that I will dictate, then I will believe you; but only then,” 
said Thomasina. 

“JT will, Ina; indeed, I will! And you may dictate what you 
like,” sobbed Eva, who was ready to promise the Italian ‘mountains 
and seas’ so long as she might escape the dreaded exposure and be 
free of immediate punishment. 

And on her word, and always with the feeling of sparing her 
mother, Thomasina let her off for this once, and undertook to keep 
her secret. But she undertook also to keep her in view, and to make 
it almost physically impossible that there should be another such 
escapade as this which had brought their whole summer into 
disrepute, and changed its pleasures into perils of a grave and 
disastrous kind. She was shocked at the whole thing and revolted 
by her sister's conduct on every side. A proud, pure-minded girl 
by nature—with a frozen temperament and the dignity characteristic 
of those women who claim homage because of their sex, and who think 
that they honour men when they permit their worship—she was 
outraged by this ready capitulation of her young sister, this grisette- 
like acceptance of familiarity, this self-debasement of a vulgar intrigue. 
That they had to marry, and marry money because of their birth and 
poverty, that she knew only too well; and she accepted the necessity 
as a cross laid on them by an unfriendly fortune. But an honourable 
marriage, made because of the fitness of things even without the 
pretence of romantic love, is a very different thing, she argued, from 
a secret and dishonourable flirtation of this kind. A bargain struck 
openly in the face of the world, where so much poundage of living 
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flesh, so much grace and beauty and suavity of temper are set against 
a fine house to live in and a fat banker’s book to live on—that is a 
bargain which no wise mother disdains for her daughter, no girl of 
sense thinks a degrading sale of herself. Eva’s was a very different 
affair, and must be checked at once; and with this determination 
Thomasina bade her wipe her eyes and bathe them in cold water 
so that her mother should not see she had been crying, reminding 
her again that she was under strict surveillance from this day onward, 
and, in a sense, on her trial like a suspected person. 

“ And I will do as I like for all that ; and you shall not see, though 
it is under your very eyes, you great, horrid thing,” said little Eva 
to herself; while aloud she assured her dear Ina that she would be 
the very pink and pattern of propriety from henceforth, and that she 
was sincerely penitent and ashamed of herself. 

Meanwhile, the four young men had ridden off to Htretat, where 
they had their duel according to the strictest laws of honour and 
humanity. The result was a foregone conclusion from the first. 
Bois-Duval was a practised duellist with a nerve of iron and a heart 
of steel; Hubert had never been ‘out’ in his life, nor had he ever 
contemplated the possibility of such a chance in his own sober-blooded 
country. To the one it was, and would be, no more a matter of 
sorrow if he killed his man than it is to the sportsman when he 
knocks over a hare and hears it cry; to the other, now that his blood 
was a little cooled, it was a horror that he might kill, and not a 
very comfortable prospect if not a very terrible one, that he might 
be killed. He had the natural reluctance of strength and youth to 
die, though he said to himself that after all it did not much signify. 
He had got himself and his affairs into a frightful tangle, and he 
had not wit to see where he could untie the knots so as to lay the 
confused threads smooth. Better, then, cut it right through, and 
so have done with it all—and yet the sun was bright and life was 
very good! 

He stood before his adversary in the early light of this sweet 
summer morning ; mechanically obeyed the directions given to him 
by his second ; placed himself in position and waited for the signal ; 
and when it was given, he fired with an unsteady aim, missed his man, 
and fell to the ground dangerously, but just not mortally, wounded. 

This was where a pair of blue eyes and an engagement thrust on 
him by his parents like a conjuror’s forced card, had led him ;—this 
was the result of a flirtation that had been half levity and half craft ; 
half for mischief and half for gain, on the one side; if on the other, 
pure, passionate, great-hearted and thick-headed devotion. 

More than the mere wound made this duel an awkward episode in 
Hubert’s life. When a young fellow has a father and mother and 
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sisters and a fiancée, and is moreover heir to a fine estate, his actions 
become public property by just so many as are interested in his cazeer, 
and a family is apt to think that it has certain rights over its several 
members, and that each of those members has a duty to the family. 
So that Hubert’s present state and action entailed a decided difficulty, 
inasmuch as both must be confessed and yet the true cause of the 
latter must be concealed. 

It would not do to make it public that he had fought about a 
woman, Eva Winstanley or any other. It would not do to let it 
be thought that he had got into a race-course brawl—a shady 
gambling transaction; but outside these, what likely casus belli 
was there? Politics? No man in his senses would quarrel with 
a stranger on moot points of international history; and yet this 
was the only groundwork that could be given. A hot dispute on 
Waterloo and the Vengeur—yes, that was it! Though there was just 
so much colour in fact as to redeem it from pure invention and blunt 
the points of the avenging prongs, and silly though it might be 
to fight a duel on such a matter, there was a dash and spirit and 
true British manliness and patriotism about it—a fine hardihood 
in chastizing that insufferable Gallic insolence, which touched old 
Mr. Strangways to the heart. So that he said to his wife with tears 
in his eyes, as he read Sir James Kearney’s letter: 

“The lad is true blue, Ellen! English to the back-bone, I am 
glad to say! Iam proud of him.” 

But his mother wept and saw nothing to be proud of at all ;—only 
a great deal to be very sorry for, to be agonized by, and to live in 
daily dread and discomfort until she had nursed her darling back to 
life and strength in the hotel where Sir James had carried him after 
he had been struck. 

“T told you what you were doing,” said Thomasina to her sister as 
severely as if she had been Minos judging for eternity. “If Hubert 
Strangways dies you have been his murderer.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Eva defiantly. “It was not my fault if 
he chose to quarrel with M. le Vicomte. I did not tell him to!” 

“T will take care that nothing of the kind happens again,” said 
Thomasina; and Eva looked into her trunk demurely and said 
nothing in reply. 

They were packing for their journey back to the land of fogs and 
Sabbatarianism, where at least the elder sister believed they should 
be safe from such complications as arise from secret letters addressed 
to “ma bien-aimée,” by a handsome young man of unknown antece- 
dents and unverified conduct. But she did not know that Eva had 
already given Bois-Duval their London address, and that he had 
promised to call when he went over in the autumn. 
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And all this time Hubert was lying between life and death in that 
brisk hotel at Ritretat, with the question still undecided :—was he to 
wear the laurel, as the brave champion of his country’s honour; or 
must his family plant the cypress which should mark where his young 
life lay quenched for ever in the grave? 

It would not be for want of care if he fell through the meshes into 
that yawning gulf below; for his mother and Sir James, his sister 
and Maud Disney, were all as so many hands and feet for the two 
sisters of charity who were the recognized nurses at his bed-side ; 
and if six people, forbye a doctor, could not save the life of one, of 
what good is human care or skill ? 




















